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CHAPTER III.—[cont1nvep.] 

“ Misunderstand you, sir?” uttered the fair 
girl, speaking with emphasis and distinctness, 
her lips now set, and her eyes flashing. ‘“ Mis- 
understand you, sir!” she repeated. “Did you 
not speak plainly ?” 

“Ay, certainly,” returned Danton, hardly 
knowing how to take this sudden vehemence. 
“ But I did not know but that you might think 
one in my position would not condescend to 
offer honorable marriage to one like you. But 
I assure you—” 

“Stop! stop, sir!” interrupted Belinda, rising 
to her feet and standing proudly erect. “If you 
think I could construe such a proposition as you 
have hinted at, yondo not know me. Had I 
understood you as you profess to have feared, 
my only answer would lave been to have spurn- 
ed you as I would aviper! No, sir—I under- 
stand you well, and my answer was such as I 
meant. I caunot acce;t your offer.” 

“How!” gasped the tory, hardly believing 
that he heard aright. ‘‘Do you understand me, 
and yet refuse? Refuse me—the most wealthy 
man in the place? You surely do not meanit?” 

“ What has your wealth to do with the mat- 
ter?” promptly returned Belinda. ‘You said 
you would look for something higher than that.” 

“Ay, because I have enough already.” 

“And so have I. And now, sir, I trast I may 
hearno more of it. You have my answer.” 

“ But this is sudden. You may change your 
mind. You have not yet had time to consider.” 

“T have had time enough to consider of this, 
sir. It is one of those propositions, which, ap- 
pealing directly to the soul, require but little 
strain of judgment.” 

“Then Iam to understand that you refuse 

q” 

“T do mostidecidedly.” 

“And you, sir,” uttered Danton, turning to 
the old man, “what say you? Will you see 
your child recklessly throw away such a chance 
in life? Surely you wi!l not allow it.” 

“I told you, sir, that my child was old enough 
to speak for herself,” returned Matthew, never 
thinking of ¢ ling his senti from a 
rank tory. “ But had I thought she would have 
accepted your offer, I should not have allowed 
her to answer.” 

“How, sir? What amI to understand by 
this ?” 

“Simply that never wonld I consent that a 
child of mine should wed with one occupying 
the position which you occupy. But beyond 
that, you are not what I should wish for in a pro- 
tector to a confiding woman.” 

“ By the sacred canon, old man, you are im- 
pudent!” uttered Danton, arising to his feet. 
“ You—you—shall retract all this !” 

“Easy, easy, youngman. Remember, I have 
only answered questions of your own asking ; 
and if you would hear no more of my answers 
ask me no more questions.” 

“ By heavens, sir, l'll teach you what those 
gain who refuse me thus. You may fancy that 
you can insult me with impunity, but you shall 
know your mistake.” 

Matthew Clyne arose and went to the door. 
He threw it open, and then turned towards his 
visitor. His lips were pale, and his fists were 
nervously clutched. 

“There is my door, sir,” he said, in tones 
which sounded like a smothered volcano, “ and 
you will be wise if you leave my dwelling.” 

Abner Danton trembled with rage, but he 
dared not resist the man before him. He hesi- 
tated but a moment—and then the whole ex- 
pression of his countenance changed. The fiush 
of anger passed away, and an ashy hue of dead- 
ly hate and revenge took its place. He took his 
hat and moved towards the door, but before he 
passed out he turned : 

“ Matthew Clyne,” he said, in a low, hissing 
tone, “‘ to-day I came to ask, when I come again 
*twill be with differect motives. Look to your 
daughter well !”” 

With these words he left the house, and was 
soon galloping away towards his home. For 
some time after he was cone neither the old man 














nor his child spoke, for they were both much 


moved, and seemed both to have some deep |. 


thoughts on the subject. 

“T wish he had not come,” Belinda at length 
said, with some fear in her tones. 

“Be not afraid, my child,” the old man re- 
plied, “for you may rest assured that he will 
not dare to offer us harm. We have more 
friends among the people than he has.” 

Shortly after this, Belinda arose to prepare 
dinner, and she tried to gain some hope from her 
father’s assurances. 

But they little dreamed of the power a wicked 
man may wield! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SCHOONER-OF-WAR. 


Martruew C ynz sat in his little dwelling on 
the morning following the visit of young Daa- 
ton, enjoying a comfortable smoke. His pipe 
was an antiquated one, and had been a faithful 
companion to its owner. The old man now sat 
upon the big settee, with his head thrown back 
over one of the high arms, and his feet stretched 
along upon the curving seat. For sometime he 
had been watching the tobacco smoke, which 
was curling up in fantastic wreaths about his 
head, and muttering to himself half formed sen- 
tences. At length he turned to Belinda, who 
was engaged in mending some article of her own 


“Belinda,” he said, as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, and then pressed down the burn- 
ing tobacco with his hard finger, ‘I know there 
must be some hard fighting ere long.” 

The maiden stopped from her work, and look- 
ed up into her father’s face. 

“There must be,” he repeated, “for every 
day adds something to the burden of our people. 
By the power of right, they can’t stand it 
much longer—and they wont. It’s no use to 
hope we are ever goin’ to have peace till we fight 
for it.” 

“] fear you are right, father,” returned Belin- 
da. “But what more were you thinking of?” 

“Tl tell you,” the old man said, after a few 
moments’ hesitation: “I have been thinking 
what Z should do towards this work.” 

“ Why—you are too old, father. Surely they 
will not expect you to fight.” 

“Too old, child? Pooh! Why, I am just 
in the prime for such sort of business. No, no, 
pretty one, you shall not see your father remain 
idle when his country needs him. But how shall 
Iwork? That’s the question. I don’t fancy 
this carrying a musket on shore, and there aren’t 
any navy yet toenter. By the holy piper, Be- 
linda, I’d like to have a snug, trim craft on my 
own hook. We'd find a place of safety for you, 
and then we’d be off.” 

“We'd be off?” uttered Belinda. ‘Who 
are we ?”” 

“Why, Rolin and me, to be sure. Who else 
should it be? Of course I couldn’t venture out 
without him.” 

“Of course, if the strife comes, Rolin must 
go,” the fair girl murmured ; and her fingers 
trembled as she tried to ply her needle. 

“ Why, sartinhe must. And would you keep 
him at home if you could ?” 

“0, no, no.” 

“T thought not. O, I wish I had a vessel, for 
I know our Congress must soon send out some- 
thing on the water to stop these villains from 
bringing over their sojers and provisions. But 
it’s no use. Ihaven’t got one, and don’t know 
of one.” 

As the old man thus spoke, he resumed his 
smoking, and Belinda resumed her work. They 
had remained thus for nearly half an hour, when 
they heard footsteps approaching the house. 
The door was unceremoniously opened, and a 
middle aged man entered. He was habited in 
the rough winter garb peculiar to the seashore— 
thick pea-jacket, plaid cap, and stout, thick boots, 
the tops of which reached above the knees. He 
was a stout, honest-looking man, with sandy 
hair, light gray eyes, and a face full of quaint 





wit and humor. His name was Doolittle, and 
originally he had doubtless been christened 
Samuel, but he disdained a first name of more 
than one syllable, and consequently he owned 
to nothing but Sam. He shook Belinda warm- 
ly by the hand—assured her she looked like a 
“pictur,” and then turned to the old man. 

“Well, capt’n,” he said, as he grasped Mat- 
thew by the hand, “I’m glad to see yer well an’ 
hearty, for we’ve got some work for ye. What 
d’ye say to that, eh ?” 

“T hope it’s good work, Sam,” returned the 
old man, as he swung his feet down from the 
settee so as to afford his visitor a seat. 

“Tis grand work. There’s a little schooner 
jest come down from Boston. She’s come with 
stuff for these consarned sojers at Marshfield. O, 
she’s a beauty, Mat. Carries six guns, an’ I 
should reckon, ’bout fifty men.” 

“Well,” said Matthew, laying his empty pipe 
upon the mantel, and then turning an inquisitive 
glance upon his friend. ‘“ What ye goin’ to do 
about it ?” 

“‘ That’s what I ax ye. By the jumpin’ piper, 
that’s jest what we want ye to say. Don’t ye re- 
member what you was sayin’ over to Martin’s 
store last week, ’bout a snug, trim vessel ?” 

“Yes,” uttered the old man, starting up. “I 
do remember.” 

“ Wal—why aint here a chance ?” 

“But, Sam, we must have men to do such a 
thing.” 

“And we can have them in plenty. We can 
count on twenty here in Scituate, an’ then we 
can raise any quantity in Plymouth. We can 
send to Plymouth, an’ have the men here before 
night. In course, ye see that ?” 

“Yes, Isee that,” said the old man, medita- 
tively. “I see that.” 

“‘ Wal—there’s only one more question! Will 
yeou go ahead ?” 

“Me? Me go ahead, Sam? Why, there are 
plenty of men better than Iam for this. Iam 
getting old, Sam.” 

“Yes, we know all ’bout that. We know ye 
like a pictur, an’ we know ye ’re jest the man. 
Now say the word. Jest say ’at you'll take 
command, an’ we’ll raise a crew right off.” 

“But what d’ye mean to do with the schooner 
if we take her ?” 

“Ran her right into Plymouth, an’ there keep 
her till we want to use her. ’Twont be a great 
while, I’m thinkin’.” 

“No more it wont,Sam. If things keep on 
as they are goin’ now, we’ll soon have liberty to 
begin some savage kind o’ work.” 

“That’s the sort, capt’n. Neouye talk. Of 
course you'll go in with us?” 

“Yes, but I’d rather have some better man 
take the lead.” 

“ By the piper, I wish we had a better man, 
but seein’ as we haven’t, we must put up with 
what we’ve got. So I guess you'll have to 
stand, eh ?” 

“Well,” returned Matthew, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘I will either take it or give youa 
better man, for I know where to find one.” 

“Eh? Where ?” 

“ Rolin Lincoln.” 

“Ah, capt’n, you’re out there. Rolin’s been 
with us, an’ he says he wont be capt’n while you 
are up an’ able. He says he’ll do all he can, but 
you must be commander. Now aout with it. 
What d’ye say ?” 

“T’ll_ be with you, at any rate, if you'll tell 
me when and where to find you.” 

“That’s the talk. Come at five o’clock to- 
night, an’ you’ll find us at Martin’s store.” 

Thus the matter was left, and as Sam had 
other men to see, he hurried away as soon as 
possible. After he was gone the old man arose 
and commenced to pace the floor. His hopes 
were high now, and his daughter felt a degree 
of pride in knowing how much confidence was 
reposed in her father by those who were true to 
the best interests of her country. She offered no 
objections to his going, but rather sought to en- 
courage him in the patriotic work. 

While this was passing in the cot of Matthew 
Clyne, the English schooner lay at anchor just 
st the onter edge of the harbor of Marshfield. 
She had brought around provisions, and also a 
passenger who had come to visit the tory leaders, 
and spend a few weeks’ furlough. This was no 
less a personage than Major Barton Fitzgerald, 
an officer serving under General Gage. The 
schooner was a beauty, and as she lay there so 
quietly, anxious eyes were upon her. The hon- 
est fishermen of the Old Colony, who had always 
maintained themselves in winters by selling their 
cured fish in Boston, and shipping them thence 
for other ports, were now suffering and exaspera- 
ted. The port of Boston was closed to them, 
and their fish lay upon their hands almost useless. 





Long had they wished to get hold of some fleet 

vessel, for they were determined to make war | 
upon the British merchantmen whether they | 
could get a commission or not. They knew that , 


one schooner had been already fitted out from | 
Marblehead, and that the tug of war had got to 
come. 

And here was a chance. Sore half-dozen of 
the hardy, brave fellows had fixed their eyes upon 
the Englishman, and they had determined to 
take her if they could. They resolved first that 
Rolin Lincoln should be their leader, but he sug: 
gested Matthew Clyne, and the old fisherman 
was unanimously agreed upon. 

Just as the shades of night began to gather 
over the snow-clad earth, the fishermen began to 
assemble in a large hack room connected with 
Martin’s store, and ere long Matthew was with 
them. By six o’clock several teams arrived 
from Plymouth, having come around by the way - 
of Bridgewater to avoid passing through Marsh- 
field. When these arrived there were forty-eight 
men in all, and they were anxious for the adven- 
tare. They had come armed with various weap- 
ons—swords, cutlasses, hatchets, and whatever 
could serve them in offence or defence, and they 
felt confident of their strength. 

At about ten minutes before seven they set 
out. They felt sure that their movements thus 
far had not been discovered by any of the tories, 
and they were yet very cautious until they had 
got clear of the little village. They took tneir 
way down the narrow, pebbly cape which lies 
between the North River and the sea, for the 
schooner was not anchored far from its point. 
The distance was over four miles, the night was 
dark, and the travelling was difficult. But the 
adventurers pushed on, and before nine o’clock 
they were upon the southern point of the cape. 
The schooner was not over a mile distant, and in 
a southwesterly direction, being further in shore. 
Her top-hamper could be plainly seen against 
the snow-capped hills, and even her low, black 
hull was visible. There were three large boats 
close at hand, which had been brought there 
since dark from the opposite side of the river, 
and these were at once prepared for pushing off. 

“Now what’s the plan?” asked one of the 
Plymouth men. 

« Just as simple as can be,” returned Matthew 
Clyne. ‘ We'll most of us lay low in the boats, 
and push right ahead. Of course the schooner 
Il hail us, and I’ll pretend we’re coming in with 
a load of fish. They wont see only those that 
are on the thwarts, and I don’t fear that they’ll 
suspect anything till we rise on’em. Ye see 
we wont pull right for her when we come within 
sight, but we’ll make as though we was goin’ 
around ahead of her, and then we'll take the tide 
and drop alongside in a jiffy.” 

This was perfectly satisfactory, and ere long 
the men wereail in the boats. The oars were muf- 
fled, and at the word they pushed off. Over 
thirty of the men were either lying beneath the 
thwarts, or so crouched away that they could not 
be seen at any distance, leaving only five men to 
each boat in sight. The tide was setting down 
from the river, and the wind was from the north- 
west, cold and bleak. But they noticed not the 
cold—they cared little for the biting frost—for 
their hearts beat quick and warm, and their 
blood flowed freely through their veins. They 
spoke with each other in low tones, and their 
words were full of cheer and hope. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HIDDEN PRIZE. 


Tue British schooner Asp was a splendid little 
naval craft, and on account of her fleetness Gen- 
eral Gage sent her out when there were messages 
to be carried. She was built after the model of 
the Portsmouth yachts, carried six brass gans— 
twelve pounders—and had at present a com- 
plement of fifty men, though she had accommo- 
dations for more. Her deck was flush fore and 
aft, and highly ornamented. One of her boats 
was on shore, the captain and lieutenant being 
on a visit to General Ruggles, and a passed mid- 
shipman named Rodney had the deck. There 
were some dozen men beside the officer on deck, 
six of whom being stationed as lookonuts, and 
the others were stowed away under the lee of the 





bulwarks forward. The wind was keen and cut- 
ting, andeven the men upon the lookout kept 
their faces shielded behind the collars of their 
pea-jackets, and ever and anon they would jump 
down and dance around to keep their blood from 
feeezing up. 

The officer paced up and down the starboard 
side of the quarter<deck with short, quick steps, 
sometimes slapping his hands, and then, again, 
stamping his feet. In fact, some one was either 
clapping or stamping about all the time, but the | 
men were cold, and this was pardonable, for the 
only danger which was apprehended from it was 
keeping the men awake below. Mr. Rodney | 
had just finished a clapping of his hands more 
energetic than usual, when he was suddenly | 
started by the sound of oars not a great distance | 
off. He sprang over upon the larboard side and 





gazed towards the town, for the first thought 
was, that the captain was returning. Bat he 
could see nothing, and when he next heard the 
sound he knew that it came from the opposite 
direction, and just as he was starting back, one 
of the lookouts reported to him that boats were 
approaching. 

“Where are they *” the officer asked, leaning 
over the rail, and gazing out upon the dark sca. 

“There. Don’t you see? Right off here to 
the northward an’ eastward.” 

“There are twe of them,” said the officer, after 
gazing a moment. 

“ As many as that,” added the man. 

“ Ay—there are three,” Rodney resumed, after 
gazing a few moments more. “By the king- 
dom, Marlton, there’s mischief here, I’m afraid. 
Have the tompions taken from the guns on this 
side, and get up a match.” 

This order was obeyed, and by the time the 
match was lighted the boats could be plainly dis- 
tinguished—three of them—moving along to- 
wards the town. 

“They are going across our bows,” said Marl- 
ton, as he noticed that the boats were steering 
clear of the schooner. 

“ So they are; but then you can’t tell much 
by the movements of these infernal Yankees. 
They are cross-eyed, every mother’s son of ’em, 
and look you right in the face when you don’t 
know it. Bat I'll hail ’em.” 

“ Wouldn’t you call all hands, sir?” suggested 
Marlton. 

“ For what?” 

“ Why, in case of danger.” 

“Danger? What—from three fisher boats ? 
No, sir. But you may have all the watch up, 
every man of ’em.” 

Marlton went down to see that all the watch 
were on deck, while the officer went forward to 
hail the boats, which were now on the starboard 
bow, having not yet crossed, and not over a 
cable’s length distant. 

“ Boats ahoy !’”’ shouted Rodney, in a strong, 
clear voice. 

“ Hello-o-o!” came back, in a tone full as 
strong. 

“ What boats are those ?” 

“Sam Doolittle’s boats. Naow who be yeou ?” 

“ His majesty’s schooner-of-war, Asp.” 

“Jerewsalem! When ’d ye cum in here? 
We thought ye was ’Squire Little’s fishin’ 
schooner.” 

The Yankees had stopped rowing, and the tide 
was consequently settting them fast towards the 
Englishman. 

“ Rather honest, aren’t they?” uttered Marl- 
ton, as he heard this last answer. 

“Bloody green, at any rate,” was Rodney. 

“ What ye got aboard ?”’ the officer next asked. 

“ Co-odfish.” 

“But you haven’t been catching codfish this 
kind of weather.” 

“We sartin have. Been gone three hull days, 
an’ got pooty well filled up, I tell ye. Bite like 
nippers jest off the island here.” 

“ Wont you bring us a few alongside *” 

“No yerdon’t. Iknowye. Ye'll steal every 
blasted one on ’em cf ye get yer hands onto ‘em, 
I’ve hearn tell "baout yeou Britishers.” 

“Well, you'll sell us some in the morning, 
wont you ?” 

“Sartin. But say; when d’ye cum daown 
here?” 

“ Never mind. Poke along now and mind your 
own business.’” 

“Wal, that ere’s perlite, ennyheow. I swow 
ef ’taint.” 

By this time the boats were within thirty fath- 
oms of the schooner, and as the last response 
was made, the fishermen dropped their oars into 
the water and gave one or two pulls ahead. 
That brought them directly under the Faglish- 
man’s fore-foot, and then they changed their 
course. 

“Why, the lubbers are coming this way!” 
uttered Marlton, as he noticed the movement. 

“So they are. Boat ahoy!” 

“ Helloo o!” 

“What you after? Keep away, or I'll fire 
into you.” 

“ We was goin’ to let ye have some fish, seein’ 
as ye wanted ‘em #0 bad.” 

“ We want none of them; so keep off. Keep 
off, I say, or I'll fire into you. Bless their 
impudent souls,” uttered Rodney. “ Why don't 
they mind?” 

“ Very likely they don’t know the difference 
between an English man-of-war andone of their 
own fishing smacks. They are most emphati- 
cally the greatest set of clowns that I ever came—”" 

The quartermaster was cut short in his speech 
by a very strange movement on the part of the 
Yankee boats. All of a sudden they had shot 
alongside like rockets, and the coacussion made 
the schooner tremble. 

“Avast there!’ shouted the midshipman, 
springing first to the mainmast and scising a pike, 
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and then leaping to the side. ‘Turn up here, 
boys, and push these labbers off! Out of this, 
you fishmonging clowns, you! What d’ye mean 
b rane? ® 

"he even the doughty officer started back 
aghast as he saw the bottoms of the three boats 
literally turn into living men. He had just time 
to call for all hands when the strangers came 
pouring in upon his deck, and ere he could fair- 
ly collect his senses the long pike was wrested 
from him. He had no sword with him, having 
removed it when he put on the thick, clumsy 
overcoat he now wore. 

“ Who’s capt’n here ?” asked Matthew Clyne, 
pushing forward towards the mainmast, and 
knocking down three men with his clenched fist 
as he went. 

“T have command here now,” answered Rod- 
ney, growing more respectful now that he saw 
the force of his enemy. 

“Then you'll surrender, I suppose, without 
any useless shedding of blood,” resumed 
Matthew. 

“ Surrender to whom 1” 

“To us!” thundered the old man, in tones 
that made the young Englishman quake. “To 
the men who have captured you.” 

“ But,” stammered the officer, ‘‘ what—” 

“Look to the hatches, boys !”” cried Matthew, 
as he saw a head arising from below. “ Let 
not a soul come up. And bring some lanterns 
here, too. Now say on, sir,” he added, turning 
to the officer. 

“I meant to ask by what authority you thus 
demand one of the king’s vessels ?” 

“By the right which God has given to every 
man—to protect himself and his home! Why 
are those foreign ‘soldiers here in our midst? 
Why is our peace disturbed, and our rights 
trampled upon?” 

“tis by authority of your lawful king.” 

“Not my king, sir. But we have no time to 
waste. Do you surrender, or not?” 

This was a hard question for the poor mid- 
shipman. He was the highest officer now left in 
the vessel, and he must speak the word. He 
cast his eyes around, and he saw that his hatches 
were guarded, and that on deck the Yankees out- 
numbered him two to one. 

“Of course it would be madness to fight you 
now,” he said, “for you have taken us una- 
wares. We did not dream of such a piratical 
visit.” 

“No—I s’pose not. But you are in for it 
now. However, we wont pass hard words, be- 
cause your feelings must be hurt now, and if 
you should start mine much you might find your- 
selves worse off than you are now.” 

Some of the English seamen were inclined to 
be pugnacious, and one of them was severely 
wounded ere he could be captured, but they 
were secured without much trouble, and then 
Matthew Clyne called his men about him to con- 
fer with them upon the subject of disposing of 
the prisoners. They knew of no place to carry 
them where they could be retained as prisoners, 
and after a short deliberation it was resolved 
upon that they should be landed upon Long 
Island. This would be a convenient place, and 
would prevent them from giving immediate in- 
formation on shore of what had occurred. 

Ere long the schooner’s anchor was hove up 
and sail made. The wind was fair, and she 
started out swiftly. As soon as the northern 
point of the island was hed, the sch was 
hove to, and the prisoners put into two of the 
boats and rowed on shore, and there left, the 
Yankees taking the boats back with them and 
towing them astern. 

Before morning the schooner was snugly 
moored in Plymouth harbor, and her masts un- 

ped. An hundred patriots were called up, 
as soon as she got in, which was near two o’clock 
in the morning, and she was hauled up among a 
lot of fishing vessels, As soon as her masts 
were unstepped, shears were raised over the main 
hatch, and the six guns lowered into the hold. 
Then the deck was lumbered up with old bar- 
rels, boards, crates, and such stuff as would most 
readily conceal her real proportions ; the figure- 
head taken off; the sides bedaubed with such 
dirt as would easily wash off. A guard was 
then set, and the rest of the adventurers dis- 
persed, with the understanding that they should 
meet again at any time which Matthew Clyne 
should designate. 

“Tt wont be a great while, depend upon it,” 
said old Matthew, as he was about to take his 
leave. ‘And when we do meet again we will 
bring our hearts and our blood with us, deter- 
mined to give them in the cause we have espous- 
ed, if they are needed.” 

When the sun arose on the following morning, 
not a soul out of the secret would have discov- 
ered anything new among the fleet of fishermen 
and coasters which were hauled up at Plymouth ; 
and the former captain of his Britanic majesty’s 
schooner Asp would have passed by that be- 
lumbered, dirt-bedaubed hull many times on the 
search without dreaming that his eyes rested 
upon his lost charge. 

_ In short, everything worked just as was wish- 
ed. The schooner was safe in a patriot town, 
and those of her captors who belonged elsewhere 
got safely home without detection. 











CHAPTER VL 
AN ASTOUNDING EVENT. 


Maxsnrie_p was in an uproar. The king’s 
schooner was missing, and nobody knew where 
it had gone to. The commander had gone off 
about midnight, but he could not find the light 
which should have been suspended at his vessel’s 
main peak, and after rowing about the harbor 
for half an hour, and cursing and swearing at 
the negligence of the officer whom he left in 
charge, he returned, half-frozen, to the town. 
Bat in the morning the mystery was solved. 
The schooner was gone. At first it wes thought 
that the crew might have mutinied, but at about 
nine o’clock a signal was made ont upon the 
island, and on going out the crew were found 
there almost in a state of utter exhaustion, for 
they had been furced to keep upon their feet all 
night to keep from freezing. Mr. Rodney told 
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the story of his capture, and also gave as good 
a description as he could of the appearance of the 
patriot leader; but he could not tell which way 
the schooner had gone, for slie had sailed about 
due east as long as they could see her, though 
the probability was, that the Yankees had gone 
to the southward. 

However, three light sloops were at once man- 
ned and sent in pursuit—one to the north, and 
two south. They cruised up and down the 
coast all day, and on the next morning they 
crossed over to Cape Cod. But nothing of the 
missing schooner could be found, nor could they 
find any one who had seen or heard of sucha 
vessel. And in the end the search was given up. 
The English commander, sad and chop fallen, 
with his officers and crew, returned to Boston 
in two fishing sloops, and that was the last ever 
heard from them by those who had captured 
their vessel. 

It was on the fourth day from the capture, and 
Matthew Clyne was once more smoking his pipe 
by the chimney corner, while Belinda was en- 
gaged in clearing away the dinner things. The 
old man was quite happy now, but not so his 
child. She felt lonesome and sad, for she knew 
that ere long both her father and lover must be 
absent from her amid dangers and perils, and 
she knew not what dangers might beset her 
while they were gone. But she spoke not of her 
fears, and tried to hide them all she could. 

The day was warmer than it had been for 
some time, and the door which communicated 
with the next room was open. Belinda had just 
got the table set back, and the floor swept, when 
she heard the sound of horses’ feet, and on look- 
ing through the open door to the window beyond 
she saw three horsemen approaching, one of 
whom she at once recognized as Jonas Danton, 
the father of Abner, and the other two were 
dressed in the garbs of British officers. She 
turned pale in an instant, for she feared that her 
father was surely to be taken away from her. 

“Run! run!” she uttered. “Run, father, 
for they will carry you away !” 

“‘T guess not,” returned the old man, knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe and placing it upon 
the mantel. ‘They are only coming to ques- 
tion me—that’s all.” 

“TY fear not. Jonas Danton wouldn’t come 
for that.” 

Before Matthew made any reply, a rap was 
heard upon the door, and the old man answered 
it. Jonas Danton was the first to enter, and 
behind him came two English officers, one of 
whom he introduced as Captain Balfour, and 
the other, as Major Barton Fitzgerald. Balfour 
was ashort, thick man, full of rum, which gave 
his bloated face a glowing look, and about forty 
years of age. Major Fitzgerald, with whom we 
have more to do, was a man somewhere about 
ten years older than Balfour, and not very un- 
like him in appearance. He was heavier, and 
his face was all animal in its sensual expression. 
His eyes, which had once been gray, were now 
of a reddish, purple hue, and his hair was of that 
peculiar grizzled hue which marks the sandy 
head when it is turning prematurely gray. 

Fitzgerald eyed Belinda with a searching look, 
and then took a step nearer to her. She would 
have shrank away from him, but he placed his 
heavy hand upon her shoulder. 

“You are not afraid of me?” he said, in a 
tone which could only be compared to the wail 
of some animal in distress. ‘O, it is her face— 
her nose—her eyes. O, what joy is this !” 

In utter amazement Belinda started back. 
The look of the man frightened her. 

“Mr. Clyne,” spoke Danton, trying to assume 
a friendly tone, but wholly unable to do so, ‘“‘ we 
have come upon a very peculiar business, and I 
have no doubt that you will be much pleased to 
do a piece of justice which will plant joy and 
peace where sorrow and anguish have long 
reigned. 

“ Speak plainly, sir,” returned Matthew, with 
a look of wonder upon his bronzed features. 

“T will speak plainly. Or, rather, I will let 
my friend, the major, speak first. Major Fitz- 
gerald, will you teil your story ?” 

The party were seated, Belinda crouching close 
to her father, and Fitzgerald commenced : 

“It is now seventeen years—or will be the 
coming spring—since I visited Boston with my 
wife and child. We spent the summer in Bos- 
ton, meaning in the fall to go to the colony of 
Virginia. We got ready to leave Boston in the 
latter part of October, when, one morning our 
child was missing. At first I thought she—it 
was a girl—might have strayed away, for she 
was then two years and a half old, but such could 
not have been the case, for no one who lived 
around there had seen her, and she could not be 
found. I offered heavy rewards, but all to no 
purpose. Our darling was not to be found.” 

The major stopped here and wiped his humid 
eyes. 

™ O, it must have been painful,” groaned the 
arch tory, Danton. 

“ Very!” slobbered Balfour. 

“Tt was painfal, my friends,” added the ma- 
jor; and as he spoke he went into another wiping 
operation. 

Instinctively, Belinda cast her eyes up towards 
Matthew’s face, and she found him ashy pale, 
and trembling violently. A wild, vague phan- 
tom of terror arose to her soul, and convulsively 
she clasped her hands and pressed them upon 
her bosom. 

“Go on, major,” said Danton. 

“After we had had Boston searched all 
through,” resumed Fitzgerald, “we sent ont 
into the swburbs. In Roxbury we found a man 
who said he saw acrazy woman, or a woman 
who, he thought, was crazy, with a child an- 
swering to the description of my darling. Upon 
this we made new exertions, but we could hear 
nothing more of the child until, one morning, 
about a month after my little one was lost, a 


; man told me that a crazy woman was seen car- 
| rying a child in her arms through the woods in 


Middleborough. So down to that place I posted, 
but could find nothing. Some of the people 
there had seen the woman and the child, but 
they said she had gone away they knew not 
whither. From that time I lost all traces of my 
child, and at length gave up the search. We 


returned to England, where my wife died of a 
broken heart, and since then I have been a lone- 
ly, sorrrowing man, seeking death at the mouth 
of the enemy’s cannon, but yet spared.” 

“Ay,” uttered Danton—‘‘and spared for a 
most wise purpose. Surely a wise God has spared 
you that he might return your lost child to your 
keeping.” 

“O, I hope so.” 

’ But what was the name of your child?” 
asked Balfour, “for a child at two and a half 
must have remembered that, and given it when 
she was asked.” 

“ Her name was Belinda.” 

Matthew Clyne groaned aloud, and Belinda 
uttered alow cry of anguish as she sank forward 
and clasped him by the knees. 

“Mr. Clyne,” spoke Danton, turning to the 
old fisherman, “did you ever see that old wo- 
man—or that crazy woman and child ?” 

“No, no—I never did,” gasped Matthew, 
spasmodically. 

“Bat did you never see the child?” 

The poor man made no reply to this, only to 
clasp his hands and bow his head. Belinda saw 
his emotion, and when she knew that he was 
faint and pain-stricken her own soul grew strong- 
er. She started up, and turning her gaze upon 
the tory, she said: 

“Speak out, sir. Let me know your whole 
meaning.” 

“Why, Miss Belinda,” spoke Danton, with a 
peculiar curl to his lip, ‘I should suppose that 
you might see it all by this time. Major Barton 
Fitzgerald is your own father !”” 

“O, merciful God, protect me from this! It 
cannotbe. Say, my father,” she cried, seizing 
the old man by the arm, “is this thing true? O, 
are you not my father? You are—you are!” 

“ Tell her the trath,” said Danton. 

“Tshall not speak falsely,” returned Matthew. 
“Tt will be seventeen years ago come next No- 
vember, that I found this sweet child upon my 
door-step. I took her, and protected her, and 
she can now tell you whether I have been a fath- 
er to her.” 

“Yet she is my child,” said Fitzgerald. “I 
am thankful to you for the care you have taken 
of her, and you shall be rewarded.” 

“But I shall not leave here,” cried Belinda. 
“ You will not take me from my home ?” 

“How, my only loved one?” answered the 
major. ‘ Would ye refuse to go with your own 
father ?” 

“But you may not be my father.” 

“Ah, that is settled beyond any dispute. I 
know how my child was lost—and where I track- 
ed her abductor—and I know how you came 
here. Mr. Danton knew all about the circum- 
stance of Matthew Clyne’s finding you on his 
door-step, and the moment he told me the story, 
that moment I knew who you were.” 

“O, father,” cried the stricken girl, turning 
towards the old fisherman, “why did I never 
know of this before ?” 

“Because it would have only made you un- 
happy, my love,” returned Matthew, throwing 
his arms about her fair form and drawing her 
upon his bosom. “I knew not why you should 
have occasion to mourn for those who were lost 
to you, or why you should ever be burdened 
with doubts and surmises concerning your parent- 
age. SolI meant you well whenI taught you 
that I was your father. And more than that, 
Belinda—and to you, too, gentlemen; I once 
had a child snatched from me—a helpless in- 
fant—and it seemed to me always as though God 
sent this child to be mine—and at times I have 
even hoped that she was mine—my own child 
returned to me. You will not—shall not take 
her from me now unless she wishes to go.” 

“ How, sir?” uttered Fitzgerald, in wrath, but 
in an instant growing calm, and assuming an 
affectionate tone, ‘would ye keep a child from 
its parent? It may be for the while she will 
hold a fondness for her old home, but my love 
shall soon teach her to remember it only as an 
abiding place of youth, while her heart shall re- 
form those ties which were sundered years ago. 
Come, Belinda, I wish you to accompany me 
now. I will take you with me.” 

“No! no! no!” shrieked the poor girl, in 
terror. ‘Do not take me now. This is so sud- 
den, so new and terrible. ‘“ O, let me have time 
to think.” 

“What! think whether you shall go with 
your own father ?” 

“ But, sir, 1 know not now what to think or 
say. Let me have time.” 

“‘ Perhaps during that time you would escape,” 
suggested Danton. 

“No, sir, I would not.” 

“Stop,” interrupted Balfour, whose voice 
sounded like the gurgling of beer from a big bot- 
tle; “let me tell you how tofix it. Let the girl 
go home with you, with the promise that she 
shall return within such a time if she is not sat- 
isfied. That'll be the best way. By staying 
here she wont make up her mind any better than 
she can now, for she knows all about this place 
now. But it’s the other home she needs to try 
before she makes up her mind.” 

“That’s the idea,” continued Fitzgerald. 
“ Don’t you see it, Belinda? Now go with me, 
and if, at the end of a month, you wish to re- 
turn, you shall have full permission from me to 
do so.” 

“No, no,” still persisted the terrified girl. 
“O, I cannot go.” 

“ But you must!” 

“ T will not.” 

“Ha, then you'll make me resort to force. 
That will not be pleasant, but I must do it if you 
persist in refusing. I had thought that the fact 
of my being your parent would have been suf- 
ficient, without having to exercise any of the 
authority of one. You will go with me now, 
Belinda! so you may prepare as soon as you 
can.” 

The maiden knew not what todo. She gazed 
first upon the man who now professed to be her 
father, and she could not like the face, nor the 
general tone and bearing. Then she looked upon 
the kind, noble man who had ever been a friend 
and protector, and her soul yearned towards 
him. She could not realize that Matthew was 





not her true father; and mach less could she 
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realize that she was a child of that dark, bloated 
man who thus claimed her. 

But the visitors were anxious, and would not 
wait. They saw that persuasion would do no 
more, and Major Fitzgerald placed his hand 
upon Belinda’s arm. She shrank from him, and 
he seized her more roughly the next time. 

“You can go with me quietly if you please,” 
he hissed ; “‘ but at some rate yon must go!” 

Matthew Clyne saw the poor girl writhe with 
pain, and without stopping to consider, he sprang 
forward and dashed the major across the room. 
This movement aroused the vengeance of Cap- 
tain Balfour, and seizing a stick of round wood 
which lay near his feet, he dealt the old man a 
blow upon the head which stretched him sense- 
less upon the floor. Captain Balfour seized a 
thick shawl which hung up in the room, and hav- 
ing thrown it over Belinda’s head, she was borne 
by main strength from the dwelling. She wept 
and prayed, but all to no purpose. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BY H. EDWIN HAYDEN. 
Remember me. 
Not—I entreat—at the festal board, while all dround thee, 
The light sounds of joyous mirth, in pleasant thoughts 
have bound thee; 
Not the gay and lively dance, where busy feet are prancing, 
Nor in fashion’s brilliant bowers, where happy eyes are 
glancing— [thee, 
But at twilight, when the stars are shining bright above 
And all is still and lone—if no other tho’t then move thee, 
Remember me. 


Remember me. 
Not in the busy maze of life where all is bright and glad; 
Not in the silent gloom of night, when all is dark and sad ; 
Not in the brilliant circle, where light wit and mirth 
abound, 
Nor yet in homelier circles, where sweet tones of music 
sound, 
But in thine own lone chamber, when from worldly cares 
thou'rt free, {knee, 
And, dearest, when thou offer’st up thy prayers on bended 
Remember me. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE WRECK. 





BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 


Ovr ship, the old Delaware (line-of-battle), 
was homeward bound. We were twenty days 
from Gibraltar, and had thus far had quite re- 
spectable weather, On the morning of February 
15th, 1844, we discovered what appeared to be 
a wreck on our weather bow. Word was sent 
to the captain, and he issued orders at once to 
tack and stand for it. Accordingly the ship was 
put about, and as we neared it we found it to be 
asmall craft with the mainmast standing, and 
the foremast sawed off within about four feet of 
the deck. The main shrouds were standing, 
while the mainstay had been secured to the 
stump of the foremast. In addition to this astay 
was run from the mainmast head to the end of 
the bowsprit. This was all the standing rigging 
in sight from our ship. A boat was lowered, 
and I was called to go in it with one of the lieu- 
tenants. The wreck lay with her starboard rail 
at the water’s edge, while the larboard side was 
well out, and the sea was breaking over her con- 
tinually. 

We passed around under the stern, and there 
we stopped a few ts to make out her name 
as she rose from the water. We had no difficulty 
in doing this, for the name was plainly painted : 
the “ Harirax, of Halifax.” Then we hauled 
up under the quarter rail, and three of us board- 
ed her. Her deck was swept clean, save of such 
rigging and standing stuff as was securely made 
fast—the hatches were gone, and part of the bul- 
warks on the starboard side carried away. One 
life line was still rove, leading from the taffrail to 
the windlass. We went tothe main hatchway 
and looked down, and we found her to be loaded 
with shingles and staves—probably bound for 
the West Indies. 

Of course we first searched for any living thing 
that might have been left upon the wreck, but 
we could see no signs of such. 

“ Guess they got off somehow,” said the lieu- 





tenant. 

“If any ship had picked them up,” I returned, 
“T should have thought they would have taken 
some of this rigging, for sv--ly it is worth 
saving.” 

“But it may have blowed too hard,” suggest- 
ed the officer. 

I was about to reply, when one of the men, 
who had made his way forward, suddenly utter- 
ed a cry of alarm. 

“ What is it?” the lieutenant asked. 

“TI heard somebody groan down here, just as 
sure as you’re alive,” the man returned. 

We hastened forward, and found that the hatch 
of the forecastle companionway was on, and that 
it was held in its place by a line made fast to a 
bolt on the outside, and then passing in, between 
the hatch and the combings, as though some one 
had pulled it down after them. 

“Hallo! Anybody there?” shouted the liea- 
tenant. 

We listened, and I distinctly heard a groan. 
Quick as thought we tore the hetch from its 
place, but at first we could see nothing but wood 
and water. The hulk lay with her stern down, 
and the bows were so high out of water that the 
two furward upper berths were clear of the flood. 
The water was up above the lower bunks, but 
these two were clear, and these alone. The lad- 
der was in its place, and I went down. I Jook- 
ed into the bunk upon the starboard side, and 
there I saw a human being. It was a man, 
seeming stark and stiff, for he noticed me sot. 
A groan from behind me startled me, and in the 
opposite berth { saw another man. I called at 
once to those on deck, and two of them came 
down. As soon as we could fairly collect our 
reason we called for a rope’s end, and by this 
Means we succeeded in getting the men on deck. 
The one who had urtered the groans was able to 
situp, though he looked more like # thing of the 
grave than like a living man. His face was all 
sunk away till the bones seemed almost in sight, 





and his eyes had the cold, glassy stare of a frozen 





man. The other was senseleas and inarimate, 
but there was not only warmth about the nr gion 
of the heart, but I was sure I could feel its pel 
sations with my ear. I had a small pocket mir- 
ror with me—one of those circular things set in 
a little brass case—and this I opened and held to 
his lips. I watehed it narrowly, and I saw mois- 
ture gather upon it. 

“There's life there,” T said. 

“Yes,” returned the other—the one who had 
attracted us by his groans, speaking in a forced 
whisper; “he spoke to me sometime in the night.” 

We at once commenced to chafe the fellow's 
breast and brow and temples, and ere long his 
eyes were partly opened. But we knew that the 
sooner we could get him into the hands of the 
surgeon the better it would be for him, so we 
wrapped him up as warmly as we could, and 
then got them both into the boat, and having 
made sure that there was no other living thing on 
board, we put off. In twenty minutes from that 
time both the men were in charge of our sur- 
geon, and by the help of such restoratives as ho 
knew well how to apply, they were brought back 
to active life, though it was some days before 
the weakest one could even sit up. 

Five days afterwards I asked the stontest of 
the saved men to tell me the particulars of the 


wreck. 

“Ah,” said he, with a dubious shake of the 
head, “‘it’s a curious story. My name is John 
Lamper, and my mate’s name is Philip Worthen. 
We belong in Lunenberg, which is on King’s 
Bay, just to the southward of Halifax. Five of 
us owned a small schooner, and came out on the 
Banks after codfish. About a fortnight before 
you found us we got caught in a northwester. 
We tried to put back, but we couldn’t do it— 
nor could we lay to. We found that we must 
sead or sink, one of the two, and we chose to 
scud. Away we went for two days like a fright- 
ened dolphin. Our craft was an old one—an 
old coaster we had bought cheap—and she 
conldn’t stand such knocks ; so on the third day, 
just as the blow was over, she sprang aleak. 
We manned the pumps, but ’twas no use. A 
dozen seams were open, and the water came in 
like mad. We found that the old thing must go, 
and we got our boat out, and as quickly as pos- 
sible dumped in what provisions we could get at. 
We had just got in one beaker of water, when 
we found the schooner was going, and we made 
a rush for the boat. We had all got in, but when 
we came to the shoving off we had no oars. I 
jamped back after them, and had just got into 
the boat again, when the schooner gave a heave 
ahead and went down. Of course she made a 
whirlpool where the sea closed over her, and the 
boat went into it, and down we all went together. 

“For awhile I was struggling under water, 
but I came up after a spell, and had sense enongh 
to make for the first thing I saw afloat. It prov- 
ed to bethe main-hatch. As soon as I had secur- 
ed it, I looked about me. The water was cov- 
ered with the stuff that had been on the schooner’s 
deck, and it was floating about in all directions. 
Of course I looked first for my companions, and 
by-and-by I saw Phil Worthen clinging to the 
hencoop—for we brought out a lot of hens with 
us. But we two were all that ever came up 
alive! We looked for the boat, but it was not 
to be found. 

“Phil and me got close together, and we soon 
had sense enough to try and find some provisions. 
We did find one bag of bread floating on the 
water, and this we secured. That was all we 
could find. This we secured to the hencoop, 
and then we began to think of making a raft. 
We found some rigging floating about, and after 
a hard siege of more ’n three hours, all the time 
swimming about—we got the hatch, the hencoop, 
the binnacle and a part of the caboose, all lashed 
together, and on this we took our stations. We 
picked up a wooden kid after this, and of course 
secured it, and also one oar. We picked up all 
the old tarpaulins we could find, and these we 
wrapped around the bread-bag to keep the salt 
water out. 

“ Night soon came, and, as luck would have 
it, it commenced to rain. We pulled off all our 
clothes, and as soon as we had got them rinsed 
clear of salt we began to gather fresh water. We 
let ’m soak, and then squeezed the water into the 
kid, and before morning we bad it full. Two 
days we were on that raft, and on the next we 
fell in with the wreck on which you found us. 
We found no living thing on it, but we resolved 
to board it. So we put our kid and bread-bag 
on board, and then secured the raft to her stern. 
But on the next night the raft got away some- 
how. That noon our water was gone, and we 
had only ten biscuit left. On the next day our 
bread was gone, and we were parching with thirst. 
In our agony of thirst we drank salt water, and 
it made us sick. That night we watched fora 
sail as long as we could see, and then we crawled 
into the forecastle, and having hauled the hatch 
down after us, we crept into the only two bunks 
that were clear of water. Phil was weaker than 
I was, for I had to help him into his bunk. Bat 
when I had laid down it didn’t seem as though I 
could ever get up again. 

I went to sleep—or, rather, sort of fainted 
away—and sometime in the night I was started 
by hearing Phil groan. I asked him what was 
the matter—and he said he was dying. I tried 
to get up, but I couldn't move. A sort of stupor 
came over me from my efforts, and I fell away 
again. The next thing I remember was hearing 
you on deck. I tried io ery out, but could only 
groan. I at length made out to groan pretty 
loud, and I knew when you heard me. Of course 
you know the rest. I don’t think I coul! have 
lived till noon if you hadn’t found us as you did.” 

“Then you know nothing of the former crew 
of the wreck ?” I said. 

“No,” he answered. ‘“Iknew the craft. She 
was a morphr'dite brig, and ty longed in Halifax ; 
but I don’t know who was in her, nor what be 
came of 'em.” 

Three days after that we 
barque bound for Halifax, ar 
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STANZAS, 


FY NEAL HOWARD. 


Maiden! thy heart is light, 
Falsely deceiving ; 

Blushed o’er with beauty bright, 
Cupid’s spells weaving, 
Flaming vows breathing, 

Bringing the heart to thee, 

Till it is heaving, 

Till the fool parts from thee, 

Weeps his believing. 


Why bow thy head so low? 
Tremble, when boldest? 

Showing thy neck of snow, 
Shining when coldest? 
Catching the oldest? 

Glancing with swimming eyes! 
*Tis thus thou mouldest 

The fool that becomes thy prize, 
And thus thou holdest. 


Beware then this maiden, 
Be not confiding, 
She will not be laden: 
From the noose sliding ; 
Seeking—yet hiding. 
Trust her not—lI’ve seen her 
Falsely deriding, 
When 8t. Fillomena 
Scarce looked as abiding. 
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THE LOVERS OF CLOFTON BRIDGE. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 
The sun was setting over the Avon, throwing 
red radiance on dipping bough and rippling wa- 
ter, transmuting the great stone piers of Clofton 
bridge into massy gold, and half hiding with 
long, level shadows the two young figures upon 
a low ab tb h the sh darch ; the 
figure of a young man, who, sitting carelessly, 
ever and anon threw his line far into the river, 
unmindful of piscatory success, while his eyes 
were bent upon his companion, an English girl 
wearing the beauty of sixteen summers, who 
stood, half leaning over the broad stream from 
her nook of masonry; end they both wore the 
itu of the P try. 

“Thou wilt never fill thy basket, O agile fish- 
erman!” said the girl, stooping to admire the 
changing hues of a brace of fish struggling on 
the rushes therein. ‘“ How vivid the colors of 
their shining sides, like the sparks of half burned 
embers. Indying, methinks they evince a beauty 
that all theirlives between cool, flowing currents, 
they never owned. Dost thou not perceive it ?” 

“I perceive only a beauty before which all 
other fairness fades to an ashen paleness,” an- 
swered the youth, seriously. 

“ Away with thy flattering speeches!” she re- 
plied. ‘ Hast found another ladie-love, that 
thou must needs revert to idle phrase, here in 
the cool, rural shadows whither we have fled in 
our simple garb, to speak truth and be earnest, 
away from all those trivial palace whims.” 

“I could have no other love, for my eyes 
give not one glance at other form than thine.” 

“ What aileth thee to-night?’ asked the girl, 
with a merry laugh. ‘Thy mood is tragical, 
yet thou art somewhat melodramatic, neverthe- 
less ! hast been hearing the plays of the Jolly Chril- 
drew, or the significant French mystery ?” 

“ Ay, thou hast it. A French mystery but 
which reads plain enough.” 

“Why wilt thou persist in thy moodiness ? 
Thon art sad, tell me why, Suffolk!” and she 
sat down beside him, laying her hand caressing- 
ly on his shoulder. 

“ Has thy heart changed, Mary,” he replied, 
touching the hand with his lips, “since that 
hour, by my tablets, two years ago this very day, 
when under the greatelm at Winsor, thou didst 
vow—” 

“Yes, I know!—Foolish boy! and do true 
hearts changeso? Am Ia fish, that I should 
vary with every ray of light, every gasp of 
breath? Thou, thouartchanged. Thou lovest 
me no longer, or thou wouldst never doubt me. 
Thon wishest to be free! Go!I release thee! 
Never will Mary Tudor exact love from any !” 
and she arose proudly, yet with tears coursing 
over her cheeks. 

“ But iflove is exacted from Mary Tudor?” 
said Suffolk. 

“ Never,” she answered, “ will any one enforce 
my will. My brother, who is king, will protect 
me!” 

“Thou thinkest thy brother loves thee, then ?” 

T know it.” 

“ And if thou and I should part, Mary. IfI 
should be forced to resign thee ?”” 

“‘ Leave thy enigmas !” she cried, imperiously. 
Speak plainly, Duke of Suffolk !’’ 

“Speak lower, Princess Mary,” he answered, 
smiling. ‘For what do we wear a disguise, if 
we proclaim our rank to all the world ?”’ and ris- 
ing, he drew her gently to a seat beside him. 

‘Ah! thou smilest,”’ she responded, half re- 
lieved. “ Why dost thon pain meso’ Has 
thy heart gone astray, has another of nobler name 
or greater wealth and beauty, won thee?” 

“ Greater beauty all England does not hold. 
Of wealth, Suffulk himself possesses sufficient ; 
and whoso weds the sister of England’s Eighth 
Harry, can mount no higher on the ladder of 
rank.” 

“ Then why art thou so strange?” 

“T have been thinking of possibilities, remem- 
bering what I pray to be but idle, court gossip. 
Swear faith againto me,Mary! Swear that if 
danger threatens our love, thou wilt fly with me, 
into Germany or Spain! France is indeed no 
refuge for us. Fly now!” 

‘Is there danger now °”’ she asked, laughingly. 
“ Why should I, who have my brother’s sanction 
on our love, fly anywhere? I, who, in another 
month, become wholly thine ?”’ 

“I fear constantly ! I fear lest our happiness 
be visionary. Lest images of our wedded future 
may be only like the mirages of the desert, that 
deceive weary travellers with delightful pictures 
of luxurious rest. Detestable thought! Dreary 
words! Let us leave them, and dwell only on the 
present ; that at least is ours.” 

“When the old alderman spanned the tide 
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with these arches, dost think he dreamed of fool- 
ish, princely lovers fleeing across them ?” 

“All men who live ina kingdom, imagine 
and expect royal reverses and flights, but other 
lovers than one’s-self enter no man’s thoughts, 
when dwelling on the future.” 

‘“* And why should we not walk over? Why | 
fly? Prudent one! will any fine court lady come 
running after to seize my lover’s mantle, or is 
there any David to snatch thy lamb, Uriah? 
Moreover the moon is rising, and the palace lies 
beyond the bridge, and thy shiner and thy red- 
finned perch are dead. See those long-necked, 
white swans swim up that sea of silver beneath 
the pollard willows, to their nest! Come, my 
love! leave thy rod and booty, I will wait for 
thee no longer !” and mounting the rough, stone 
steps she sprang lightly on the parapet, and 
skilfully balancing herself, easily tripped along 
the narrow, dangerous beams. Another instant, 
and her lover’s arm encircling her waist, lifted 
her down to the foot-path. 

“Play me no more such pranks!” said he. 
“ Where is the haughty dignity that erewhile 
made my heart to tremble ?” 

“ That was because thou wertfoolish. Three 
hours I have been no princess, but a happy girl, 
nor will I call to my lost dignity till, when I am 
again weighed down with splendor, it recognizes 
me.” 

“ Walk beside me while thou mayest, darling,” 
he said, dreamily. 

“Ts thy crimson order across thy shoulder, 
and thy rapier dangling at thy other side? Me- 
thinks I hear thy spurs clattering on the hard 
stone. One would know thou wert no fisherman. 
Thou walkest as though a crown lay on thy 
head.” 

“Heavier than a crown lieth on my heart.” 

“ Hush !” she answered, coming back to him. 
“T will never play thee false, thou knowest ; 
leave thy sadness. Hark! the good market folks 
are coming. My good fisherman, be merry, as 
all poor people must needs be! Wear this in 
your cap!” and she plucked a stem of purple 
bells growing in a crevice of the wall and handed 
it to him; and while the country people passed 
across the city to their homes, the two lovers 
went the other way and became lost to notice in 
the crowd and the shadows. 

“Robin Blake !” cried one marketman at the 
other extremity of the bridge, to a companion. 
“No more war for us, and corn again comes in- 
to our barns.” 

“‘ And how may that be, Lee,” returned his 
mate, “ when our king makes war next month, 
on the French one, the cur ?” 

“Thus! stupid clod-heaver! The Princess 
Mary, blessings on her sunny head, ere that will 
be Queen of France, and will marry the cur who 
for a wife sells a kingdom!” 

Suffolk, the betrothed of the princess, also 
knew it. 








It was later of the same evening, and long 
sitting in the rich dusk and semi-moonlight of 
the boudoir of Queen Katherine of Arragon, not 
as yet divorced, the lovers had tasted a pleasure 
too deep and pure not to be the precursor of 
évil. 

The page had just lighted the wax tapers, and 
in the sudden brilliancy, Suffolk and Mary sat 
quietly, half obscured by the heavy drapery of 
the deep window. The queen sat pale and sad 
at a distance (for she had lately buried her dar- 
ling and youngest child), and had no part in the 
conversation. A light step on the stair and a 
ringing laugh, and as the door opened the lovely 
Anne Boleyn with a sweeping couftesy present- 
ed herself before her mistress. Arranging the 
queen’s footstool she placed in her hand a pretty 
bunch of fragrant garden roses, and tripped to 
the window where the lovers sat. Mischievous- 
ly raising the curtains, ‘“‘ What have we here!” 
she cried. “A pair of doves, as I live, billing 
and cooing. ‘ Hide thy head under thy wing, 
my dear, and let thy pretty mate sing, my dear!’ 
Why doth thy highness mope there? Ah, a 
lover’s quarrel? Send melancholy away! Step 
out and have a pas de trois !” 

“ Why speak French ?” asked Mary, half an- 
gry at the interruption. 

“Tt is a language we shall all speak more of 
anon,” answered the gay maid of honor. 

“ Would I could hear some one murmur my 
beautiful Spanish—soft sounded Arragonese,” 
sighed the queen, laying her forehead on her 
hand. The Lady Anne turned roguishly, and 
smilingly breathed a sentence of purest Spanish, 
half-hissing the conclusion between her teeth, 
while with darting glances from the narrowed 
apertures of eyes partly closed, she steadily sur- 
veyed the queen who started at the purport of 
her words. A heavy step without sounded at 
the moment, and the king entered unattended ; 
the King Henry the Eighth, who, then in the 
prime of manhood, was, at this date, by no 
means of the unprepossessing appearance that 
characterized him later in life. As Lady Anne 
stood poised on tiptoe, with slightly extended 
hands, looking at the queen whose bewildered 
eyes were raised to hers,and whose whole figure be- 
spoke keen attention, and as the two lovers peer- 
ed forward from their seat, Henry stayed his 
impetuous course, and east an inquiring glance 
at Anne for an explanation of the tableau. 

“Wasit pleasant, that Spanish accent *” said 
Anne. ‘Am I not, thy majesty, an apt pupil ?” 
and then perceiving the king’s unspoken ques- 
tion, “ Her majesty sighs for Spain, and its 
pleasant tongue,” she added, with the least touch 
of malice. ‘ Our dull English hours weary her. 
Shall we summon Don Godoy, thy majesty, 
to lighten the tedium ?” 

“ English hours have been light snow hitherto, 
ha, Kate ?” said the king, stooping to kiss his 
wife. 

“ Ah—Ay. Be careful nor rample my rnff. 
Thou hast brought in so much cool air, Harry! 
the night is very damp; your English dews—!” 

“English dews, now? Well, they have not 
killed thee in a score of years, thon may’st yet 
escape them. Thou art so fond of Spanish, per- 
haps thou may’st like, as Lady Anne said, a 
Spanish lover?” 

“ Are Lady Anne’s words to be repeated to 





me? I have an English hustand !” 


“ Dear lady, be gentler, or thoa may’st not 
keep him long !” whispered Anne in her ear, as 
she pretended to arrange the royal head dress. 

“Leave the room, hussy!” cried the queen, 
starting to her feet, her dark, wan eyes sparkling 
with anger, and pointing at the door. 

“Nay, bat thy majesty—” 

“Leave me, I repeat! dost dare to hesitate ?” 

“ What hath the wench done now, Kate ?” de- 
manded Harry. 

“ Alas !I.am deeply in fault!” said Anne, with 
mock humility. ‘I desire her majesty’s for- 
giveness. I dared to beseech her majesty’s use 
of a gentler mode of speech !” 

“Pooh! Let the child stay !” 

“T will be obeyed.” 

‘Let me beseech thee to pardon her.” 

“T say she shall leave me!” reiterated the 
queen. 

“And I say she shall stay!” cried the king, 
stamping his foot. ‘ Sit down, Kate! I came 
to have a word with my sister. Whereis she?” 

Katherine of Arragon fell into her seat with a 
sigh, while Suffolk led Mary forward. The 
king presented her a low chair, and Suffolk stood 
leaning his arm on the mantel, and growing paler 
and paler beneath the light of the branching 
candelabras ; for he felt that the fear and bare 
suspicion he had entertained at sunset were fast 
waxing into a dreadful reality. 

“Thy highness taketh pleasure in masquerad- 
ing, albeit thy satins are donned again,” said 
the king, “yet I doubt if such disguise as a peas- 
ant’s dress be suitable for the bride of a king!” 

“Ah, thy ambition leads thee high, Harry! 
Do not think to put thy courtiers on the thrones 
of thine enemies ; a crown would be a weight to 
Suffolk, and I but a sorry queen!” 

“What hath Suffolk to do with the affair? I 
speak of aking. Louis the Twelfth of France. 
Louis of Orleans! Prepare thyself; to-morrow 
thou wilt leave England, with thy maidens, and 
the next day, wilt be his wife! Dost understand 
me? Speak!” 

The princess sprang to her feet, throwing up 
her arms as if stung by an adder. “And thou 
hast known it, Suffolk, and hast hidden it!” she 
cried at last. “All this time when we might 
have flown—” 

“Flown, girl?” queried the king, in sudden 
wrath. “ Ye could fly nowhere from me! Not 
all Europe could shelter thee !” 

“ Tt is true,” murmured Suffolk. 

“ Have thy conquests made thee mad, Henry 
Tudor?” she cried, catching the king’s arm. 
“Hast thou no pity, no compassion? Canst 
thou sacrifice thy sister thus ?” 

“T have pity on my people, as thou shouldst 
have. Thy marriage will save millions from 
death.” 

“What care I forthem? Itis my happiness 
that is at stake, and the happiness of one I love 
better than life. All my future the wife of a 
greybeard? Never! I will die first !” 

“Dying is no such easy matter that every 
love-sick girl should prate of it, as thou canst 
find, sweet!” retorted the king. “But thou 
may’st exert a preference. Marriage—” 

“O, I cannot! I cannot !” she cried. 

“Or death !” 

“Suffer the death to be mine, that she may go 
free!” besought Suffolk, earnestly. 

“ Silence thy romance, or I will give thee a 
taste of what ye both seem to covet!” inter- 
rupted the king, brutally. “ Marriage with Louis 
girl, voluntarily; or the death of the Duke of 
Suffolk, and marriage forcibly !” 

“Do not hesitate, Mary!” said Suffolk. “I 
am ready, if it will save thee !’” 

“But it wont !’”’ laughed the king. 

“Find Louis another bride, Harry!” begged 
the queen, moved from her querulous anger to 
gentle pity. ‘There are enough other fair, En- 
glish ladies. Here is Lady Anne would well 
like a queen’s rank,” and Katherine, quite satis- 
fied at having repaid Anne, now plead long and 
earnestly. 

“Be silent, Kate!” at last said the king. ‘It 
is finished. All we have negotiated 
concerning this. None other will answer.” 

“None but I? None but I?” cried Mary, 
pressing her hands upon her burning brow. 
“ Thou art breaking my heart. O my brother! 
Hast thou forgotten how onr pale, long-suffering 
mother gave me into thy hands, thou vowing 
perpetual affection and protection for thy sister, 
a child then, scarcely more now. I am but six- 
teen ; young and joyous; I feel my life a con- 
stant spring of nerve and strength within; wilt 
thou blight it all, dear Harry? Threescore 
years and ten, save the short time which I have 
lived, wilt thou doom me to drag on in misery ?” 

“Not at all. I gild thee with titles and a 
crown. I protect thee as our mother would have 
best liked. Come !no more words about it, thou 
minx! Go thou shalt, and that, this night, for 
thy obstinacy! No time for prayers, nor tears, 
nor plans!” 

“ His majesty forgetteth,” said Suffolk, hol- 
low-eyed and livid, and looking as though in the 
last few moments he had suffered ages of torture, 
“that my oath of loyalty obstructs all plans and 
every escape.” 

“Tt is about as well, by Heaven !” roared the 
king, “since every avenue is guarded and six 
thousand men are under arms in the square !” 

“He swore—cruel brother that he is!—he 
swore!’’ cried Mary, “to love and save me!” 
but the king only laughed gleefally and rubbed 
his hands while he gave Anne Boleyn some few 
directions, who, thercon, left the place. 

“Finish up, little one!” he cried, turning to 
the princess. ‘I will see thee again in a mo- 
ment; meanwhile await here. I see thou art 
rather distressed now; recover thyself; be a wo- 
man and show thy royal blood! We pity no 
foolery! Yet thou may’st say farewell, and after 
all the French are not such strict moralists ! 
Little Boleyn has known of this from the first, 
and has already attended to thy wardrobe. She 
will remain with thee in France!” A glad 
glance shot from the queen’s eye, not unobhserv- 
ed by Harry. “ Forthe present,” he added, and 
left the room. 

A long time the lovers stood, silent and 
apart. At last the princess turned, went calmly 
and knelt: at the feet of the duke 








Pity me!” she cried, and burving her face 
in the mantle that hang from his arm, she wept 
wildly. But Suffolk, contending with as fierce 


| a grief, remained motionless as a statue 


“ Suffolk, wilt thou never forgive me the wrong 
Ido thee? Wilt thou hate me always and here 
after! O God! thou mast do nothing but for 
get me!” 

He stooped, and lifting her in his arms held 
her clasped closely to him in silence. “ Better 


we both lay dead in one another’s arms!” at last | 


he hoarsely said. 
audible without, a rustling of silken dresses and 
a clash of swords and scabbards. 


folk, straining her to his heart, and sealing his 


A concourse of steps became | 


in her heart. At length she raised her ‘ 
The spectacle was too horrible, and she shreked 
aloud with mingled joy, reliefaod terror. Those 
who had waited for her movement, now bore 
him toa couch, and all the physicians of the 
court essayed their skill upon him in wain, while 
breathing low and heavily he dragged the hours 
along, through which his young wife, who had 
sworn to honor and obey, never flinched, bat 
with soothing compassion bathed his brow, gent!y 
chafed his hands and sought to alleviate his pain 
by all pitying art, even while ber heart loathed 
him. At last it was over; she was free! The 


| eyes were closed, the minions bade to weep, 
“For the last, last time, beloved!” cried Sof. | 


, ‘. ‘ ag 
lips to hers in one long kiss, then releasing 


her from his embrace, he stood by her side as 
the door opened and the king and all his retinue 
filed through. “The Duke of Brittany,” said 
the king, as a courtier, raising the princess’s hand 
to his lips, placed a cloak lined with ermine up- 
on her shoulders, and saluted her as his most 
royal mistress; and out into the dark night, in 
litters and on horse, the train wound away from 
town to town, secking the broad coast-line. 





Lonis the Twelfth of France, the destined 
spouse of Mary Tudor, had already passed his 
fiftieth year. His person was tall and obese, his 
hair entirely gray, his cheeks fat and puffy, and 
his whole disgusting exterior far more that of a 
man who, now on the verge of the other world, 
should be repenting his sins, in sackcloth and 
ashes, than that of a gay, young bridegroom. 
But hopes of a longer extension of his life-lease 
of pleasure warmed his imagination like a cheer- 
ful blaze, and though adverse storms had driven 
the ships containing the bridal train far out to 
sea, yet on the evening of one day, three weeks 
from the parting of Suffolk and Mary, all Paris 
was decked in festive garb, to welcome the bride, 
once proxy wedded, and now again that day 
blessed and crowned by archbishop, cardinal and 
priests. 

The halls of the palace were a-blaze with splen- 
dor and brilliancy, silver sponts poured forth 
mouths of flame in every niche and corner of the 
cornices, crimson draperies tapestried into heavy 
gold, relieving white, antique busts, swept the 
velvet cushions and gorgeous carpets woven in 
distant Persian looms. Flowers of every clime 
hung bloomed and budding from wall and cei!- 
ing; banners and trophies of a thousand con- 
quered nations adorned the great saloon ; clus- 
ters of colored lamps illuminated far alleys of 
the gardens and shot rainbows over dancing 
fountains and the torrents of diamond-threaded 
water-spouts, and every fiction of art, every 
grace of nature, were here brought together to 
celebrate the marriage feast. 

Sitting on a throne at the further end of the 
grand reception room, was the young queen of 
the French, wrapped in robes of some rich, snow- 
white stuff, contrasting brilliantly with the gor- 
geous tinting of her surroundings, and slightly 
lightened by the paler shades of a rosy mantle 
lain upon her shoulders ; a veil of shining and 
transparent silver tissue, like a web of woven 
dew, was half flung aside, displaying the snowy 
brow, the blushing cheeks, the perfect features 
of this vision of northern loveliness, and the 
golden hair was bound in rich, jewelled braids 
beneath the crown, the crown itself a mass of 
jewelry, resplendent as the hidden treasures of 
genii in an eastern tale. Yet notwithstanding 
all her magnificence, an inexpressible languor 
reigned over the queen’s form as she half lay in 
the large throne chair, and now and then spoke 
dreamily to some gallant French nobleman, 
some stately dame, or oftener to her pretty En- 
glish maiden, the lovely Anne Boleyn, who al- 
ready coquetted admirably with the chevaliers, 
and added lustre to the queen’s prestige ; a lan- 
guor visible in the parted, quivering lip, the 
half-closed eye, and the abandon of posture. All 
hearts and eyes admired, and very few but pitied 
the young victim of the hoary man who stood 
beside her throne. 

The merry hours swept by. The queen had 
danced her measure, and the banquet rooms be- 
ing thrown open, the noble groups entered be 
neath the entwined banners of England, France 
and Scotland. The hall was hung with tapes- 
tries of wine color, richly pictured with arab- 
esque of silver work, and festooned with myriad 
ribbons of glittering whiteness. Frnit pieces, 
and hunting scenes of masters whose works lived 
after the creating hand was dust, hung here and 
there above great vases of sun-fed leaf and blos- 
som, delicious strains of music floated from far 
distant galleries, and the tables, dazzling in their 
loads of fine linen, and golden and crystal vessels, 
in cups whose rims were embossed with rubies 
and emeralds, and flagons whose necks were 
carbuncles, and in which the sweetest jnices of 
long lost southern summers had been wrung, in 
viands, fruits and liquid of every zone, were re- 
flected in mirrors that flashed back with them, 
from their costly, panelled frames, the wave of 
plumes, the sheen of satin, the glimmer of the 
loveliest faces of all France, and above all, like 
an ugly reptile on a bed of flowers, the form and 
face of Louis the Twelfth, beside his shrinking 
bride. 

Yes, his bride now, and with no retrieve. 
Every trivial annoyance with which in mischiev- 
ous sport she had teased her lover, lay now like 
a mountain on her memory; for she herself 
had said the fata! words that riveted her chains, 
and she grew pale as her heart answered that 
death was the only emancipator. 

The glee ran high, jests circled and wine pour- 
ed freely, the king had nearly gorged himself, 
course after course had been swept from the 
board and stil! it groaned anew before the gnests, 
when by a sudden movement of Brittany, all 
eyes were turned upon his majesty. Sitting 
erect, as though he had suddenly heard one 
speak, his eyes fixed and glassy, his face parple 
with the swollen veins of apoplexy and his chin 
fallen, sat the bridegroom. His earthly sands 
were almost run. All the court exclaimed with 
horror, but the queen sat still as her hasband, 
not daring to glance upwards, lest she should be- 
hold a dream too happy to be realized, till she 
shuddered at the wild hope that half formed itself 


, than if she had known no pain. 


Francis, the heir was loudly proclaimed, and the 
wife was a widow. 


A year of widowhood had passed over Mary 
Tudor, and yet her seventeenth summer found 
her smiling, dimpled, happy, and more beautiful 
Henry the 
Highth had sent for her to rejoin him in England, 
and like the blunderer he was, had made the Duke 


| of Suffolk his ambassador, whom King Fraucis 





receiving with cordiality, entertained with a 
private interview. 

“Thy grace is well aware,” said the French 
king, “how materially it would interfere with 
my interests were her majesty, who is the loveli- 
est woman in the kingdom, to wed a subject of 
She is too young and beautiful to remain 
a widow, therefore the Duke of Suffolk had best 
bethink himself, and—” 

“My duty to my king must annihilate all in- 
trigues and all thoughts of self. His majesty 
mistaketh in thinking otherwise.” 

“Think again! Few have a queen’s hand 
and dower at their option. Thy peace with 
burly Henry, Wolsey will make for thee. Thou 
art silent? Let me call an advocate!” and the 
silver bell he tinkled was answered by the royal 
page. Writing and sealing a brief note the king 
handed it to him, and they were againalone. A 
few moments elapsed, and the large door swing- 
ing on its hinges, “ Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager !’’ was announced. 

Suffolk saw only ashimmer of soft violet shades 
and a sparkle of amethysts, ere his sight swam 
wildly and all senses became absorbed in hear- 
ing, where he stood concealed by the dark tap- 
estry, while her voice like a silver chime broke 
the silence : 

“My maidens were masquerading, and it was 
more convenient for me to wave ceremony and 
visit thy majesty, than to receive thee |” 

“The queen dowager,” said Francis, with a 
mischievous twinkle of his eye, ‘hath not for- 
gotten one Suffolk.” 

“* Mention not his name to me !’’ she cried ve- 
hemently; ‘‘have not 1 tasted the beginning of 
quiet pleasure, that thou must taunt me with 
recollections of a dead joy ?” 

“ We were about to mention that this duke 
once lost a bride by too scrupulous observance 
of what is, at best, aform—loyalty. He hath 
now the golden chain of opportunity in his hand, 
let him not lose it. 1 leave thy majesty alone 
with him !’ and the magnanimous Francis passed 
from the room. A moment the queen glanced 
amazed around her, the next, she perceived the 
éuke, and sprang gladly forward, but hesitated 
and stopped half way, while, laying her hand on 
the back of achair beside her, her eyes fell and 
fell, till the long lashes swept her cheek. At 
last a hand took hers; an arm on her waist drew 
her forward ; a face bent to meet the downcast 
glance. 

‘* Whom seeketh his grace of Suffolk ’” asked 
the queen, coldly. 

The arm and the hand relinquished her. “ ‘The 
queen forgetteth the lover !’”’ he replied, reproach- 
fully. 

“The lover hath for a long time forgotten 
her!” 

“ His memory sufficeth to recall the eve when 
she vowed never to play him false. Was it pos- 
sible he could forget?” 

“ A question easy to answer.” 

“The ambassador to Spain and the Indies 
knew nought of the deeds of those two courts 
around which all his thoughts revolved, tll a 
few long days agone.”’ 

“ And what errand now bringeth him to our 
poor company ¢”” 

‘His majesty of England requested the pres- 
ence of his royal sister once more.” 

“ And if his royal sister refuse *” 

“Nay. His messenger can but bear back 
such answer!” 

“ And if,” said she, raising her laughing eyes, 
“ he should bear back with him the royal Duchess 
of Suffolk? an old fiame of his, yet but just 
seventeen.”’ 

“Canit be? Do I dream *’’ cried Suffolk, a 
rich color flushing his dark eheek. “ Speakest 
thou truly ?” 

“ Now—or thou shalt never wed her !”” answer- 
ed the happy Mary, as meeting his welcoming 
embrace, the tears and joy she had been so weil 
restraining, burst forth together. 


mine. 


There was rejoicing and revelry at the palace 
that night, not half so rich and gay ae that of a 
year past, but owning no sadness nor any tear- 
ful mist on its shining surface, for Wolrey, who 
had accompanied the duke, had united the long 
separated lovers, and all the court joined in 
their delight with happy and radiant festivity 

But although bluff King Hal, having taken no 
part in the ceremony, had, on first being apprised 
of it, withheld his congratulations and uttered in 
their place sandry threats of the tower and axe, 
yet he finally, at the intercession of the pretty 
Anne Boleyn, it was said, and the powerful Wo! 
sey, granted his royal forgiveness and vouchraf- 
ing an eqnal amount of approbation, sealed 
it with all brotherly appointments and al! prince 
ly decorations, as he rode with Saffolk along the 
golden lists, beneath the smiles of lovely ladies, 
to meet Francis the First in friendly toarney on 
the plain between Ardres and Guienes, known 
asthe Freip or tHe crota or Gor 

—_—- +e 

The passions are like those demons with which 
Afrasatiab sailed down the Urus. User only 
safety consists in ke-ping them sslieep, if they 
wake, we are lost.— (othe 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF THOUGHT. 


BY WILLIE &. PABOR. 
—_—_—_—— 


Through the solemn gates of silence 
Went I into quiet land, 

Where the angels keep surveillance 
Over all who in it stand. 


In a solitade enchanted, 
In the holy hush of awe, 
Roamed I down the angel-haunted 
And the angel-guarded shore. 


And my thoughts were with me ever, 
Floating on the wave of mind, 
Like s white ship on a river, 
Or an eagle on the wind. 


They were like to forms of beauty, 
Seen in visions of the night, 
Leading evermore to duty, 
Until duty seemed delight. 


With their eyes so full of pleading — 
And their fingers, white es snow, 

As the moments were receding, 
Pointed out the way to go. 


Raised the mist that draped the morning 
Of the summer of the mind. 


Floating down a sylvan meadow, 
Like a cloud in April day, 

Went the sad and solemn shadow, 
Followed by the sunny ray. 


°Twas as if had been uplifted 
Curtains in some Persian hall, 

Where the golden sunshine drifted 
Round about and over all. 


Glory seemed to blend with glery, 
In mosaic-rich and rare ; 

As one sometimes reads in etory, 
Of a rainbowed earth and air — 


Till it seemed as if my spirit 
Had asunder rent its clay, 

And had risen to inherit 
Bliss as endless as its day. 


In beatitude supernal, 
Such as angels feel above, 

In a lease that was eternal, 
It was living out its love. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


TAKING THE WRONG PATH. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 

Tue Wainuts were a strange family, so all 
the neighboring gentry remarked, and so said 
the simple country-folk throughout the whole 
township of Kent; and so, indeed, they were, to 
be sure. What I am about to relate of them is 
nothing to their discredit— (peace to theirashes !) 
Indeed it touches others much more than them, 
so I trust they will lie quiet in their graves, and 
never rise up to trouble me because of the liber- 
ty I now take with their name, and a fragment 
of their singular lives. 

General Cavendish Walnut, although num- 
bering nearly seventy years, was still erect and 
commanding, with a tall, military figure, and an 
air of stern dignity that repelled all approach. 
The fine, broad sweep of his ample forehead, 
combined with a noble but severe cast of features, 
imparted to his countenance an appearance of 
majesty that awed the beholder. Towards his 
sister, who was his sole companion, he preserved 
a stately and unvarying courtesy, but with all 
others, he was haughty, reserved and forbidding. 
His sister, Miss Elizabeth Walnut, a little, lean 
and laboriously precise lady of sixty, in French 
crape caps, and stiff black silks, who was always 
distant and self-possessed, treated her brother 
with formal deference, but politely discouraged 
every external advance, from whatever rank or 
position it was made. 

Thus it fell that the Walnuts lived on in utter 
isolation, unknown to all surrounders, and a per- 
petual mystery to the wondering commoners, 
who, as they leaned upon their spades at noon- 
day, were often seen gazing curiously at the 
sombre, desolate-looking pile, half ruin as it was 
which, for many successive generations back, 
had seen the grand old family mansion of the 
Walnuts. Strange that these, the last lineal 
representatives of so ancient and once powerful 
& house, should retire in gloomy solitude within 
the ancestral walls, and thus suffer them to de- 
cay idly away, year after year, above their heads, 
in the mournful grandeur of decay. 

Time was, indeed, within the memory of 
many an honest villager, when the old hall 
thronged with beauty and rank, and up and 
down the stately avenues passed and repassed 
the lordly equipages of the nobility ; but that, 
they marked, was before the titles had been for- 
feited, and a portion of the estates confiscated, 
throngh the recklessness and crime of the young 
Lord Derby, the elder brother of the present sur- 
vivors. Now, there was no hoof to break the 
strong turf that closed gradually over the deserted 
Wwayé, except that, at long intervals, there came 
grand carriages down from London, bearing 
grave-looking people, who were formally received 
by General Cavendish, in full military dress, 
and still more formally, by plain Miss Elizabeth, 
rustling in stiffer silk than was her wont. 

Lights were then visible from the tepestried 
windows of the old dining-hall, and shone softly 
through the stained oriel ; ard on one occasion 
& blabbing groom, being warmed by wine at the 
village inn, talked freely of the dignity of the 
gnests, and the splendor of the feast at which 
they were entertained. 

By all this, it became known that the Walnuts 
had not forgotten the ancient hospitality of their 
house, albeit, as before said, it was never extend- 
ed to any of the surreunders. As soon, however, 
as the last carriage rolled away upon the great 
high-road, the lights expired in the oriel—soli- 
tude reigned again, and the mystery of their 
strange life deepened. 

Many rumors floated busily about, of the law- 
less acts of Lord Derby, which had brought re- 
proach upon his name, and disgrace to his hen- 
ored house, and some, even, whispered myeteri- 
ous hints of a low marriage, contracted with a 
beautiful peasant girl, whose heart hehad broken 
by bis subsequent neglect and contemp:, and | 








many there were, who hesitated not to say that 


to his misdoing was owing the present profound | 


seclusion of the proud remuant of the family, who, 
bowed down by his shame, had retired to hide 
their haughty grief from the curious eyes of the 
world. 

But none knew the truth of this, and at length 
conjecture exhausted itself, upon the subject, 


and settled down upon the probable disposition | 
which would be made of the estates by the suc- | 
ceeding heir, a handsome, dashing, and some- | 


what dissolute youth, fresh from the classic por- 
tals of Oxford, who, being a distant and the only 
supposed existing relative of the decayed house 


of Walnut, was looked upon as the future pro- | 


prietor of its vast lands, now laying waste and 
untenanted. 


And so young Richard Olney, for that was his | 


name, had been taught to regard himself; and 
with this princely prospect before him, and with 
the first delightful sense of freedom from the 
restrictions of grave professors, and prying tutors, 
he pushed gaily up to London, joined a party of 
his college associates, and in the whirl of alluring 
pleasure into which they hurried him, it is scarce- 
ly strange that he plunged thoughtlessly into ex- 
travagance and excess, and soon scattered the 
abundant patrimony, which, moderately expend- 
ed, would have been sufficient for a comfortable 
maintenance. 

Not that young Richard was lawless or vicious, 
but volatile, spirited, and greatly inclined to be 
making merry with his high-born companions, 
and indulging in the light sports of the gentry, 
rather than betake himself to anything earnest 
orsolid. Early bereft of parental guidance, he 
had suffered from unwise and fitfal authority, 
until his entire emancipation from control pre- 
cipitated him headlong into the extreme of gay 
abandonment. 

It was at this point that I chanced to stumble 
upon him, as J was hurrying through London, 
on my way to my brother’s manor, in the north 
of England. We had been playmates together 
in boyhood, and though during all bis Oxford 
term we had never once met, it was with none 
the iess pleasure that I shook him by the hand, 
and begged him to accompany me on my visit to 
Lord Raleigh. 

Nothing could be more exhilarating than our 
six weeks at Derne, passed almost entirely in 
the saddle, for my noble brother was devoted to 
the chase, and no one could relish its excitement 
more keenly than young Richard and myself. 

One day that we had been, since high noon, 
in hot pursuit of a fine deer, our party had be- 
come dispersed, and when, as the twilight beran 
to fall, the signal for return was sounded loudly 
from a high cliff, and after an interval repeated, 
and re-echoed with startling distinctness by the 
surrounding rocks, we grew restless and alarmed 
that there came no answering blast from Sir 
Richard’s bugle. 

The groups of retainers, together with the 
dogs, were despatched in various directions in 
quest of the missing, while Lord Raleigh and 
myself rode anxiously along the base of the 
mountains, only taking our horns from our lips 
to listen fora reply. Our only answer was a 
dismal echo, and at last, wearied by our vain 
search, which the deepening darkness prevented 
our continuing, we gave our hunters the home- 
ward rein, and galloped back to the castle, with 
a faint hope that something unforeseen might 
have called the object of our solicitude there be- 
fore us. 

We were disappointed. In the fever of ap- 
prehension, Lord Raleigh ordered fresh horses, 
and was now about sending forth an armed 
equipment, of sufficient strength to encounter 
successfully the gangs of marauders which at 
that time were numerous among the mountains, 
when a sharp clang of hoofs sounded from the 
court without, and Richard, covered with dust 
and foam, came riding furiously up. To our 
hurried and anxious inquiries, he answered qui- 
etly that he had unconsciously detached himself 
from our number, and by accident taken the 
wrong path, which led him a wide circuit over 
rock and flood, and but for the sagacity of his 
well-trained steed, might have cost him a night 
in the forest. 

Politely expressing his regret for the uneasi- 
ness he had caused us, and complaining of drow- 
siness and fatigue—a most unusual plea with 
young Richard—he retired at an early hour. 
Being convinced that no one save myself had no- 
ticed his strange and abstracted manner during 
the evening, I resolved to forbear any remark, 
but determined to observe him closely, feeling 
eonfident that something had occurred to cloud 
his accustomed buoyancy. 

Two orthree days of ill-weather detained us 
within the castle, during which time he was rest- 
less, moody, and seemingly ill at ease, except 
when roused by some bantering attack from 
Lord Raleigh, who attributed his lack of spirits 
to want of excitement, and finally declared des- 
perately that his unfortunate guest must heve 
surrendered his heart to some fuir divinity of the 
forest—nymph or goblin or will o-the-wisp— 
whose treacherous smile had led him his late un- 
willing ride across the country. Richard colored 
violently, cast a searching glance at his lordship, 
and stammered a staunch denial. 

The following day we were again in the saddle, 
but little heed paid Richard to the splendid game 
that startled up from the thick under foliage and 
shot across our path at every new turn. He 
remained thoughtful and pre-occupied, apparent- 


to ride out of sight at near sundown, in chase of 
a miserable fox, scarcely half grown, and very 
lean and unsightly. An hour later, he cantered 
back at high speed, but his game-pouch was 
empty, and the poor fox had probably escaped 
with his life. 

In the same manner, however, he contrived to 
disappear for a short time just before our return, 
at every successive day’s chase, but as this at- 
tracted no marked attention from others of the 
party, I remained a silent bet amazed observer 
of his movements. 

His alwered manner continued the same during 





, there was undergoing, and in trath I found it not | 
| & whit exaggerated. The mystery of silence 


the remainder of our stay at Derne, and al:hongh | 
I apprehended some serious cause for so abrup: | 


a change, I never ventured an allusion to the 


) at Walnut Hall 
ly taking no interest in his favorite sport, except | 


subject until] on our return to London, when his 
troubled face struck me with so much pity that I 
no longer hesitated 

Richard grasped my hand, and thanked me 
warmly for my friendly sincerity, and I then 
learned the mystery which I had always attached 
to his solitary ride at Derne, and his subsequent 
inexplicable conduct. 

It seems that at a late hour he had been at 
tracted by a fine flock of rare birds, and in the 
hope of seeing them re-unite, that he might ob- | 
tain a better shot, he followed them in their scat- 
tered flight to the mountains, and there, in one 
of the wildest ravines, down which he was dash- 
ing at the height of speed, he was suddenly start- 
led by a vision of the rarest female loveliness 
that had ever met his eye. 

Not to give place to poor Richard’s enthusias- | 
tic ravings, which consumed nearly half our 
homeward journey, I will merely say, with a ra- 
tional composure which he, half-mad lover as he 
was, could not be expected to command, that 
this guardian maid of the spot, this enchantress 
of the wild, whose charms, like those of the sy- 
ren Lorely, were swift and fatal to the unwary 
victim, was the daughter of a bandit chief, rear- 
ed in rugged solitude, and accustomed only to 
the savage life of an outlaw. 

Allthat it behooved a gallant knight to do, did 
Richard. He leaped from his saddle, and with 
gentle courtesy re-assured the startled maiden, 
himself filled her rade water-jar, and in the hour 
that followed, he had won her whole history 
from willing lips, and, as he nothing doubted, 
her innocent heart besides, in fair exchange for 
his own ! 

But alas for Richard and his beautiful nymph ! 
the vision passed away, and up from the hollow 
glen came the muffled tramp of approaching feet, 
and then a quick shrill whistle. 

“It is the clan,” gasped Theressa, with a sud- 
den pallor: “there, there ”—pointing to a dense 
thicket near at hand—‘I will come to you at 
dusk ;” and Richard lost no time in betaking 
himself to the friendly shelter, leading in his 
track his faithful steed, which, seemingly con- 
scious of danger, trod cautiously and silently. 

From this point, he could see distinctly the 
stout, brawny forms and dark ferocious faces of 
the desperado band as they filed singly up the 
rough ascent, but they passed rapidly from sight, 
though he heard their high words and foul 
curses long after they had disappeared, and shud- 
dered as he thought that they fell, too, upon the 
shrinking ear of the beautiful being so lately by 
his side, and then and there arose within him 
the stern resolve, to secure from such terrible as- 
sociations, at whatever risk or peril to himself, 
the gem, that even in so rude a setting, shone 
with pre-eminent lustre, out-dazzling the bright- 
est dames of court or hall, and he was busy with 
a half formed plan, selected at random from a 
hundred others floating through his brain, when, 
with a slight rustle among the shrubbery, Theres- 
sa stood beside him. 

“ All is safe,’ she said, enchantingly; the 
clan had returned unexpectedly, but had march- 
ed again, upon a new expedition in another guar- 
ter, and the way was open for him to proceed un- 
molested; but Richard was in no ungallant 
haste to take advantage of his escape, and tarried 
till the interrupted plan was perfected and pro- 
posed, and she had refused, with a tumult of 
pretty sobs and tears, to accompany him to Lon- 
don, and be placed under the protection of a fe- 
male friend—a lady of station and influence 
—for though longing for a different life, her duty 
lay at present with her suffering father, who was 
sinking in a slow decline and required her ut- 
most care. 

Richard admired her filial devotion, and though 
it bad defeated his dearest hope, he yet dared to 
look forward to the fulfilment of another still 
as dear, and so it was afterwards understood, at 
the frequent meetings which the chase afforded 
them, that Richard should sometimes apprise 
himself of her welfare by a trip up to Derne, and 
that, if it should please God to take from her 
her father, who, though stained with atrocity and 
crime, was still a fond parent and protector, she 
should find in him an even dearer and closer de- 
mand upon her duty and affection. 

With this point at rest, Richard was secure 
and content, so far as that lay. Howbeit, in the 
midst of so much anticipated happiness, he found 
Toom to be miserable. 

A fertile source of perplexity and care was his 
wasted fortune—gone, now that he had reached 
its greatest need—and he tortured himself with 
a thousand regrets and reproaches that he had 
so recklessly squandered his ample means, only to 
reap the idle wind. A thousand times he cursed 
his heediess folly, and his heart misgave him as 
he glanced a span’s breadth forward into the 
blank future, but I forced upon him my assist- 
ance, adding an injunction to put himself as he had 
previously determined, to a useful profession at | 
once, which should serve his necessities until 
such time as he should claim, his expected 
estate. 

Richard overwhelmed me with gratitude, and 
we both parted happy at London. I took a long | 
road back to Kent, making many pauses by the 
way, at the fine country-seats of my friends, and 
arrived there at nearly two months from the | 
day I waved my adicus to Richard as I rode out 
of London. 

I fonnd the whole parish inflamed with reports 
of the incredible overturnings and remodellings 
Not a word could I hear, save 
the marvellous transformation which everything 





} 


had suddenly hecome 2 mystery of sound. Life 


| had sprung up and spread itself in broad chan- 


i. 1 } 
nels, and everything took a new look, a new? 


bloom and freshness 

Here, a fallen terrace was replaced, a decayed | 
column restored, or a sunken gzhle rounded into 
form---there, a moulded linte! stone was re-carved, 
or a dimmed and richly fretted panelling re-chas- 
ed. Walks were graded, grounds re-flowered 
and the noble old park enclosed and shorn. 

Tinquired what had led to these extraordina- 
Ty movements, and was surprised to be told that | 
they were supposed to be in honcr of the anti 
ipeted reception of e newly discovered heir, 


; 


«see THE FLAG OF GUR UNION. e=> 


whose claims would uttcriy supercede uaose of 


my poor friend Richard 

This would be a bitter reality to succeed his 
long-cherished expectations, and I set myself & 
learn what cause there had been forso apparent 
ly unreasonable a belief, and discovered that the 
wizened family lawyer had twice remarked in 


' various hearings that young Master Richard was 
, no longer the heirelect, and the sooner he looked 


to the making of his own fortune, the better ; 
and also thatthe discreet old butler had once 
been heard to let drop the signiticant—‘' When 
young mistress comes.” 

I discredited such trifling testimony, and won 
dered much at the state of things at the hall, un 
til a letter came by post from Richard, confirm- 
ing the unfortunate fact! He had received legal 
advice of it from the ob=c—ious lawyer, but he 


had most nobly resolved that the rude wresting | 


away of what he had so long been tanght to re- 
gard as his own, should not disconcert nor dis 
courage him so long as his abilities and energies 
remained, and the star of affection, his guiding- 
star, hung large and bright above his path. 

Full of lively hope, and ardent as a school- 
boy, he was just setting out on his first journey 
to Derne, as he clapped seals to his letter—and 
I internally rejoiced in his composure and spirit, 
and bade him godspeed, at the same time nearly 
bursting with wrath, at this unmannerly_usurpa- 
tion of his long-conceded right ! 

Meantime, if there had been any doubt of the 
existence of a new heir, it was now crushed into 
silence. 

General Cavendish, in his plain but stately 
carriage, newly polished, and no longer bearing 
the emblazoned crest of the Walnuts, had rolled 
slowly outon the great coach road toward Lon- 
don, and returned betimes, bearing (as many an 
inquisitive pair of eyes peering out from bchind 
hedges could testify) a beautiful lady, who 
thrust her bright, queenly head constantly from 
the window—pointing here’ and there, energeti- 
cally and delightedly, and keeping the grave 
general bobbing in and out, responsively, in a 
manner ill-suited to his lofty dignity, which. »~r- 
ever, seemed to have relaxed a point or two, 
since the villagers looked upen him last. 

This strange bird of paradise, as she seemed, 
had been but a week at the hell, and had set 
half of Kent in ecstacy at her great beauty and 
magnificent horsemanship—for she was al=ys 
seen galloping across the park at daybreak, ful- 
lowed by her groom—when down from London 
came Richard, looking tuiu und worn, the vhost 
of himself—and having altogether the air of a 
madman ! 

His bird had flown! He had hastened up to 
Derne—hunted with Lord Raleigh, strayed from 
the party as usual, and given the accustomed 
signal ; he had repeated and multiplied it, but 
received no answer; and dreading, he scarce 
knew what, he drew nearer and nearer, and at 
length, in his susp , he v d to set foot 
in the gloomy retreat of the robbers, and found 
it deserted ! 

Day after day, he explored it in vain; there 
were no traces of the sweet presence that had so 
long dwelt among and glorified its rude haunts ! 
She had gone, and left no sign or message for 
him, and Richard was distracted ! 

He knew not where to seek her. He was 
paratyzed by the fear that her father had been 
suddenly snatched away, and she, unprotected 
and unable to resist, had been dragged by his 
lawless followers to a life of horror in some in- 
accessible den, which only accident might dis- 
cover. 

Determined never to abandon the search, he 
had come down to beg my aid in its prosecution. 
This 1 was only too glad to grant him, but in- 
sisted that he should remain at Kent until a little 
mended, and better able to draw his plans wise- 
ly, and follow them out successfully. I hed 
great difficulty in compelling him to do this, but 
seeing me firm, he subdued his impatience, and 
Isoon had the pleasure of finding him calmer 
and more hopefal. 

It was on the third morning of his stay, as we 
were making our accustomed early etroll, that— 
Richard growing vehement in urging the impos- 
sibility of a longer delay, and the necessity of 
setting out as soon as practicable, thet very 
morning—we prolonged our walk abstractedly 
to the very border of the Walnut lands, from 
whence the high rookef¥"Zud clustered roofs of 
the hall were plain and distinct in the mellow 
gray of the dawn. 

Fearing an unpleasant effect upon Richard, I 
grasped his arm, and was endeavoring to draw 
him in another direction, when suddenly a light 
female figure swept past us on a splendid hunter, 
almost rustling with her drapery the thick sward 
at our feet, and wheeled gracefully at a few reds 
in advance of us. 

“That,” said I, seeing Richard's intense stare, 
“is,”’—bat disregarding my intended explana- 
tion, or even my voice, with one quick beund 
he was by her side, and the haughty head, with 
its shining hair and tossing plumes, inclined ten- 
derly to the supporting shoulder of my fnend. 

1 waited to witness no more, but divining suf- 
ficient of the riddie for my own satisfaction, and 
reflecting profoundly upon what had transpired, 
1 turned homeward. 

An hour and a half beyond our breakfast hour, 
Richard rushed impetuozs's in, with a violence 
which overthrew Lady Rockford’s pet mocking- 
bird, set to sun himself at the inner entrance, 
giving him spasms of terror, bu: which Richard 
paid no heed to, nevertheless. 

“My dear fellow,’”’ said IJ, intercepting and 
dragging him imto the breaktast hali—* prey 
have the coffee brought in at once, and be served 
instantly—the horses wait.”’ 

“For what? 
amaze 





For where?” asked he, in 7 
since its organization. The Freuch Drum Corps, 


of the morning, were identical with his lost 
Theressa ! 

Her father, the former Lord Derby, bad caused 
his situation to be made known to Genera! (av 
endish, at a period before his death, desiring that 
his child should be restored to the dignity of their 
house, and, arranging that at his decease, she 
should be taken immediately to Londor 

This occurred very suddenly. News of it was 
transmitted throagh a faithful follower to Kent; 
and ere she had recovered from the terrible 
shock which bad accompanied her father’s loss, 
she found herself in light post-chaise, hurrying 
away, she knew not whither 

In the city, she was set down at the mansion 
of the disagreeable solicitor, with his lawyerly 
phiz, hard and yellow, and seemed all over like 
shrivelled parchment—his sagacious-looking nose, 
and small, keen, bird like eyes. From him, she 
learned everything relating to herself and her 


| furare position, and much that interested her 


more, touching the disappointed heir expectant, 
who was one Richard Olney—a cleverly youth, 


| though gay and luxurious, and taking to nothing, 





“I believe you proposed to go first up to Lon- | 


don, to obtain the aid of the police, and—’’ 
“ But—!I shal! not go there ; that is—I—” 
“ What course then will you take?” I demand. 
q 


le verincly. 
| ed, perseveringly 


“T shall go nowhere,_°*zresent, if stil! per 
mitted to claim your generous hospitality ;” sod 
here he proceeded to tell me precisely what I 


| had already presumed—tha: the heir,and fatare 


lady of Wainut Hall, and we lovely equestrian 


so far, but his pleasure. 

Thus set at rest, as to all that concerned her 
promised lord, she had gone down to the hal! in 
rare spirits, when the general came in his car- 
riage to fetch her, and from thence had seni a 
despatch up to town, at the kind suggestion of 
her uncle, on the morning of her arrival, to sum- 
mon him there. This had failed to meet him, 
since he was too much crazed in pursuit of her, 
to pause in London on his return from Derne. 

But in spite of his rashness, which he con- 
demned with sufficient asperity, he had been 
destined to be happy—and who had he to thank for 
the working out of that destiny? Certainly not 
himself—and he seized my hand with an energy 
which he, evidently, was not aware of, but which 
made every nerve quiver long after, as with an 
ague—protesting the most intense gratitude for 
services which 1 modestly disclaimed, and dis- 
missed him to his apartment to regain his reason 
and moderation. 

A short time after, at the lamented death of 
Gen. Cavendish, who had given over many of 
his singular ways, and become accessible and 
esteemed, Richard succeeded him at the hall, 
and soon becoming eminent and conspicuous in 
the political strife of the day, arose to the dis- 
tinction of Sir Richard—the control of several 
boroughs, and the high favor of the crown. 

Happy and honored in private, high and pow- 
erful in public life—consulted in all the momen- 
tous secrets of state—with a seat in the cabinet, 
and unlimited infiuence in the house of peers— 
Sir Richard never ceased 10 attribute his bril- 
liant fortune to his hazardous adventure in the 
wrong path among the mountains, winch had 
led to the three distinct and greatest blessings of 
his life—a lovely wife—a prudent self-reliance, 
and @ vast estate ! 





News Glances. 


Srarx.—Spain is just now excited about the 
alliance with France and England. The Span- 
ish patriotic party thinks it will destroy all claim 
which Spain has to the forbearance and good-will 
of the United States, and seems to prefer that 
the United States should have Cuba, than that 
Spain should be subjected to France. 





RexiGion axp Virtux.—Never attempt to 
drive religion or virtue into men. If they don't 
take the institution in the regular way, depend 
upon it, that it will do no more good than to 
preach metaphysics to a cooking-stove, or plain 
clothes to a girl that goes in for the fashions. 





Tne Death Pexarty 1x Wisconsix.— 
The recent murders and lynchings in Wisconsin 
have evidently created « feeling favorable to a 
restoration of the death penalty. A mass meet- 
ing bas been called at Milwaukie to take the 
subject into consideration. 





InrerestinG Remains.—A quantity of mus- 
ket balis, some nine hundred in number, were 
recently dug up on a plantation in S:. Thomas's 
parish, near Quinby’s Bridge. They are be- 
lieved to have been secreted during the Revolu- 
tionary war by Marion’s men. 





Loxcrvity.—We learn, on unexceptionable 
authoruy, says the New Orleans Picayune, that 
Victorie Simon Mercer, a colored woman who 
died in a house on Royal Street, between Couti 
and St. Louis Streets, bad reached the patri- 
archal age of 111 years. 





Divorce Laws or UOn10.—The laws of 
Ohio allow a divorce for ‘gross neglect of 
duty,” which, being liberally construed, allows 
the parties to separate almosi at pleasure. i is 
nearly the same in Wisconsin and Lilinois. 





Denwaxk.—lIt is said that Denmark has in- 
vited representatives of all the maritime nations 
of the globe, including the United States, to 
mect at Copenhagen, to settle the question of 
the Sound dues. 





Horsz.—One of the handsomest horses, st 
the agricultural fair, was the Woodbury Morgan, 
ten years, 1300 pounds, dark chestnut cvlor, 
and eo well broken, that a child could drive him. 

com : —-e + — 
fexicas Borxpary —Before the Mexican 
boundary survey cau be completed, joint maps 
must be formally signed and exchanged by the 
two commissioners in Washington, in April next 








+ <> —— 
Mitrrary. —In the latter part of last month, 
the Boston regiment made its greatest parade, 


admired 





from New York, was mac! 

Warxixo —There is « young lady in Nashua, 
N. H., who makes nothing of walking sixteen 
miles before breakfast Of course, she is ruddy, 
vigorous and bealthy 


woes — --——— 





Deata oy 4 Vaexenanize Lavy —Mrv. Cati- 
arine Chauncey, widow of Commodore Chauncey, 
died in New York, recently, aged 76 
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GREAT AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 

Boston will not be likely ever again to witness 
such a spectacle as was presented last month, on 
the occasion of the third annual exhibition of 
the U. S. Agricultural Society. But for the 
perversity of the weather, it would have been a 
brilliant affair, from first to last. All that lay in 
the power of the president of the society, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, and his assistants, all that 
could be accomplished by capital liberally sup- 
plied and judiciously expended, all that the city 
government could do to aid the exhibition, was 
done. The second day, however, a storm set in, 
which proved a serious disappointment to citi- 
zens and visitors, as it necessarily curtailed the 
time which would otherwise have been spent on 
the grounds. The latter were very extensive. 

The entrance was under an ample arch, flanked 
on each side by lofty and graceful towers, from 
which floated the American ensign. To the 
right of the entrance, and backed by Harrison 
Avenue, was an amphitheatre of seats, capable 
of dating six th d persons. Op- 
posite this, was the judges’ stand and a lofty, 
pagoda-like tower, several stories in height. It 
was inside the race-track, an elliptical course, 
exactly half a mile in length. On the eastern 
side of the whole area, were the committee- 
rooms. The remainder of the cir f 
was occupied by comfortable cattle and sheep 
pens, a department for swine, and commodious 
stalls for horses. A mammoth tent figured as a 
refreshment saloon. There was a large tent de- 
voted to the use of ladies, and furnished with 
the appliances of the toilette. A fine band of 
music was on duty all the time, and mingled its 
dulcet notes with the shrill clarion neigh of the 
high-spirited horses, who were heard challenging 
each other every moment. Gen. Tyler, chief 
marshal, and his band of assistants, made a fine 
appearance. They were well mounted, and 
dressed in gray frocks and pantaloons, with a 
rosette on the breast. 

On the first day, the exhibition was opened 
by an appropriate speech from the president, 
and then followed a brilliant cavalcade, led off 
by the marshals. ‘The horses seemed as proud 
as their riders. Each horse entered wore a 
ticket, bearing his name, breadth, weight, height, 
and owner’s name. Similar cards were attached 
to each of the cattle-pens. 

The show of horses proved the most at- 
tractive. They were seen outside of the race- 
track at all hours of the day. Now a splendid 
stallion, rearing aloft in the exuberance of his 
spirits, and presenting a picture worthy the pen- 
cil of Horace Vernet, would attract the eye; 
and anon, it would be diverted by a little minia- 
ture specimen of the genus equus, mimicking all 
the motions of the larger animal. Now and 
then a grave filly would dash by, followed by 
her foal, a long-legged animal, but full of points 
of promise to the knowing eye. The high en- 
trance fee kept all but fine specimens of animals 
out of the ring. 

The neat stock were wonderfully fine. There 
were specimens of Col. Morris’s herd, from New 
York, that cost three and seven hundred guineas 
apiece in England; and really, when one exam- 
ined their fine points and high condition, he 
could understand how a wealthy man would be 
willing to expend such sums in procuring the 
finest stock. 

There were noble Devons, Ayrshires, Jerseys, 
and native bulls and cows in the pens. Perhaps 
the Jerseys were the favorites, and we believe 
they are the most fashionable stock at present. 
Their small horns and neat figures certainly 
render them very attractive to the eye; and they 
are unquestionably good butter cows. We saw 
one native cow which had yielded two hundred 
dollars worth of milk in a single year. A fat 
cow, belonging to Charles Shepard, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., was marked as weighing 2500 pounds. 
She was seven years old. 

The largest ox on the ground was five years 
old, weighed 2760 pounds, girted nine feet, and 
was valued at five hundred dollars. He was 
owned by James Eddy, of Swanzey. A collec- 
tion of ninety Silesian and French sheep, owned 
by Campbell and Ladd, attracted much atten- 
tion. Among the horses, John Smith, Vermont 
Boy, Ethan Allen, and Black Hawk Chief, were 
the observed of all observers. Several fine 
matched pairs were on the ground. Ina word, 
for the horse and stock fancier, this show pos- 
sessed irresistible attractions; while its novelty 
to habitual dwellers of cities, was peculiarly 
charming. The importance and value of such 
exhibitions are too obvious to require comment. 
All that tends to improve and elevate the char- 
acter of our agriculture, is worthy of the most 
liberal encouragement on the part of our peo- 
ple. We have glanced merely at some of the 
prominent features of the show, for a detailed 
description would occupy half of our entire 
paper. 
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MENTAL DELUSIONS, 
The improved treatment of the insane is 
among the many triumphs of the science and 
philanthropy of the present age. The brightest 
minds are employed in the task of restoring 
their balance to minds that have been darkened 
and perverted. The physician entrusted with 
the care of the insane, should possess a number 
of qualifications, which are rarely found united 
in the same individual. He requires, indeed, 
genius of a high order. The varieties are mul- 
tiform. Sometimes, we find a patient rational 
on all points, save one; sometimes, a sorely 
afflicted man, whose mind and heart it is impos- 
sible to calm; sometimes, a woman tormented 
by a powerfal passion—by love, jealousy, or de- 
votion. If we could only ascend, in all cases, 
to the causes of mental maladies, and proceed 
with them as in cases of ordinary sickness, it 
would be well; but very often science is foiled 
by inexplicable cases of mental alienation. An 
anonymous writer, who visited the insane hos- 
pital at Charenton, gives the following record of 
his visit; 

“Iwas walking, one day, in the hospital at 
Charenton, or rather in the garden. A man, 
wearing a decoration, apprdached me, described 
the establishment with the greatest care, criti- 
cized its defects with good judgment, and sug- 
gested many really valuable improvements. I 
approved of them most heartily, and shared his 
hope of a better organization. ‘Sir,’ said he to 
me, ‘when I shall have finished the constitution 
I am preparing for Spain, I hope to put an end 
to these abuses; but in this wretched peninsula, 
I find my subjects very difficult to manage, and 
this occupies the greater part of my time.’ The 
poor man fancied he was king of Spain. He 
was an officer of artillery. 

“Another approached, and for a long time 
discussed with me the merits of Don Quixotte. 
‘ What a singular work!’ said he. ‘And what 
a strange mania to wish to fight with windmills ! 
You must acknowledge that Don Quixotte is 
really a madman.’ ‘I think as you do, sir.’ 
‘ You think so? very good! we'll dine together, 
then, and sift this question to the bottom.’ Then 
turning to one of the keepers, he said: ‘ Here, 
waiter! This gentleman has done me the honor 
to accept a slight collation. So give usa couple 
of broiled dromedaries, a roast elephant, and a 
hogshead of Bordeaux wine.’”’ 

The story told by Mackenzie is old, but ex- 
cellent. When a madman seized him on the 
top of a high tower, and insisted on both leap- 
ing from the summit, he saved his life by an- 
swering calmly: ‘ Any fool can do that. Let 
us go down into the court yard, and see which 
of us can leap up to the top of the tower.” The 
notion tickled the fancy of the maniac; he 
rushed madly down stairs to put the plan in ex. 
ecution and was secured by the keepers. 





PERSONAL, 

We feel a little honest pride in the moral char- 
acter of our wide-spread and favorite weekly. 
We pander for no vitiated taste in these col- 
umns. We seize not (like too many of our co- 
temporaries) upon every passing incident of a 
revolting character, and depict it in glowing 
colors and big capitals. The less notoriety 
given to these matters the better. Parents should 
hesitate how they introduce into their family 
circles weekly papers that indirectly cultivate a 
low and morbid taste by the character of their 
contents. The Flag of our Union is designed 
as much forthe hands of the refined and intel- 
ligent, as for the humblest homes. No theme 
shall sully its pages that a father would hesitate 
to read to his daughters, no words deface its col- 
umns that a mother would reprove in her son. 





TuanksGtvinc.—The Governor of this State 
has appointed the 29th inst. as a day of general 
thanksgiving. Thanksgiving day is a New Eng- 
land institution, but it has been adopted in all 
the States. Around its observance cling the 
most delightful iati Family gatherings 
on that day draw yet closer the bonds of kindred, 
and many a family feud has been healed by its 
influence that, but for this occasion, would have 
remained open. Far distant be the day when 
this time-honored custom shall fall into desuetude. 








Tue SrortsmMan’s Portrotto.—Those who 
desire a copy of this unique and pleasant picto- 
rial gem, should enclose us twenty-five vents at 
once, and receive it by return of mail. We have 
printed the last edition, and have distributed the 
forms, so that no more can be had after these are 
disposed of. 





Boston Truck™en.—There is not a finer 
set of teamsters in the world than our Boston 
truckmen. They paraded last month, dressed 
in white frocks and mounted on their best 
horses, and were the admiration of all observ- 
ers. The procession was more than a mile long! 





Kripnappixe Caixese.—The Chinese Gov- 
ernor.General of Fuh-keen and Chekiang has is- 
sued a proclamation in which he says that it has 
come to his knowledge that female children had 
been bought at Ningpo for the purpose of being 
shipped to foreign countries, supposed to Cuba. 





Turatre.—The first building erected for a 
theatre in New York (and the second in Amer- 
ica), was in Nassau Street, east side, between 
Fulton and John Streets, and opened in Septem- 
ber, 1753, under the management of Lewis Hal- 
lam, the Elder. 





A wew Reapine.—The eleventh command- 
ment is read by defaulters: ‘ Thou shalt not be 
found out.” This was the Spartan, but should 
not be the Christian version of the law of meum 
and tuum. 
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Scoten Factory Grreis.—Among the pas- 
sengers by the ship Star of Empire, lately ar- 
rived at this port, were sixty Scotch girls, who 
are engaged to work in the factories at Holyoke. 





Lacycn.—The steam-frigate Wabash was 
launched at Philadelphia, recently, amid the 
cheers of assembled thousands. 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Thackeray, the author of “ Pendennis,” re- 
ceives $150 per night, when hired to lecture. 

Lieut. Rolando, a hero in the fight with the 
China pirates, was one of the “ cropped list.” 

Mrs. Merrill, of E. Boston, was lately murdered 
by her husband, who tried also to kill himself. 

There are 1000 cases awaiting trial before the 
New Orleans Criminal Court. A virtuous age! 

The Bread League in Concord, N. H., sell 
flour for $8,75 a barrel. 

Wm. D. Starr, thirty three years editor of the 
Middletown (Conn.) Sentinel, died there lately. 

The total loss of the late great fire at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., was $150,000. 

The tonnage engaged in the anthracite coal 
trade is 3,900,475. 

The Charleston, S. C., theatre has opened for 
the season, under favorable auspices. 

It was said that the cholera im the East was 
topped by the c ding. 
A contemporary thinks Barnum ought to of- 
fer a prize to the homeliest woman. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, the English residents 
fired a salute on accouut of the fall of Sebastopol. 

Cars are running twenty-five miles on the 
Memphis and Ohio Railroad. Quite an event. 

Crampion, the British minister, is not to be 
dismissed by us, after all. 

President Pierce has had the fever and ague 
—one of the delights of Washington. 

The people of New Orleans are rejoicing in 
frosty weather. It kills the fever. 

The Russian naval force destroyed at Sebas- 
topol, was greater than our whole navy. 

Miss Coutts, the homely lady who fell in love 
with Mario, is living in London. 

Every parent, whose son is abroad, should sup- 
ply him witha newspaper, says Judge Longstreet. 

Mayor Wood, of New York, has organized a 
police medical force. 

The health of Mr. Mason, our minister at 
Paris, is said to be rapidly declining. 

Excellent sugar is now made at New Orleans, 
from the HHorchus Saccharatus, or Sorgo plant. 

Gen. Ethan A. Hitchcock has tendered his 
resignation in the U. S. Army, which is accepted. 

Henry Spohn, a revolutionary soldier, 90 years 
old, died in Herkimer Co., N. Y., lately. 

The Lake Superior copper miues are yielding 
a rich return to the miners. 

The N. York State loan of $1,250,000 was 
lately taken ata premium from 15 to 19 per cent. 








RESULT OF UNFAITHFULNESS, 

A terrible instance of the suffering caused by 
post oftice mismanagement, or robbery, happened 
recently at St. Louis. A man who went thence 
to Texas, to return immediately, found some 
profitable business which would detain him sev- 
eral months, and therefore wrote to his wife, en- 
closing $150 for her present wants. The letter 
never reached her, and, ‘being, with her five 
children, turned out of her home for non-pay- 
ment of rent, and driven to despair by the idea 
that her husband had deserted her, she drowned 
herself and youngest child in the Mississippi. 
The unhappy husband and father, receiving no 
answer to his letter, returned to St. Louis to find 
himself a widow, and his children supported by 
public charity. The postmaster, who stole that 
$150, will have a fearful account to settle witha 
department the Head of which it is impossible 
to cheat or deceive. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. 

Avery general misconception prevails with 
regard to the treaty between the United States 
and Japan, effected by Commodore Perry. Itis 
one of peace and amity, and not of commerce. 
We do not find, in perusing its articles, any 
stipulation for a regular commercial intercourse 
with Japan. The principal object of the expe- 
dition was accomplished, that of securing good 
treatment to our shipwrecked sailors, and the 
privilege of touching at two ports to secure 
necessary supplies. It may lead to free com- 
mercial intercourse ; but it is doubtful whether 
the prejudices and narrow-mindedness of the 
Japanese will yield for many years to come. 








Tne Turquvorse.—The name of this gem is 
supposed to be derived from Turkey, whence it 
was originally brought. Nicol ascribes to it a 
wonderful property. He says it is reported 
“that if it be worn in a ring of gold, it will pre- 
serve men from falls, and from the bruises pro- 
ceeding of them, by receiving that harm into it- 
self, which otherwise would fall upon the man: 
yet these virtues are said not to be in the gem 
except the gem be received of gift.” 





A REMARKABLE Case.—The Auburn, N. Y., 
American states that Joel Schoonover, a man 
ninety-eight years of age, was sentenced in that 
city, recently, to two years’ imprisonment in the 
State Prison, for the crime of arson, he having 
been convicted of burning no less than three 
barns belonging to near relatives—children, it is 
said. He exults in the commission of the deed, 
which consigns him to the convict’s cell. 





Locomotives.—Forty establishments in the 
United States are manufacturing locomotives, 
turning out 1200 in a year. More than 9000 
hands are employed, whose wages are about 
$3,500,000 a year. The iron consumed exceeds 
45,000 tons annually ; the value of the products, 
$10,000,000 per annum. 
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American Powper.—The powder used in 
the siege of Sebastopol, was, much of it, manu- 
factured at Hazard’s and Dupont’s mills, in Con- 
necticut and Delaware. Europeans cannot get 
along without our cotton, wheat and gunpowder. 

A coop Ipga.—One of our Boston hotels has 
a well-chosen library of 300 volumes. We be- 
lieve each of the Cunard steamships has a li- 
brary, with the contents of which passengers 
may beguile the tedium of the voyage. 
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Hox. Epwarp Evreretr.—This gentleman is 
to deliver the oration before the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association of this city, on Washington’s 
birthday. 











BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 

The opening chapters of a new novellette, of mach in 
terest, entitied “ The Visconti. or, Barbarigo the Stran- 
ger,” by Avetin C Bonpice 

* Obiivion's Treasures" a poem by Farpraice J Keves 

“* Making a Visitor useful,’ a story by Mrs. Canons 
Oune 

* Man Traps,” a tale by Joan Toonnaenar 

“Soul Love,” verses by Esraer B. @raarron. 

“ Katharine,’ a story by Winsie Wooprean. 

“Night at Lake Dunmore,” a poem 

“ The Captor Captive,” a story by Baw: Peater Pooan 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give a representation of the State Arms of Texas, 
the ‘: Lone Star State.” 

View of the Iron Works at Pembroke, Maine. 

Picture of the State Prison at Sing Sing, New York 

A series of views representing a voyage round the world, 
giving among various scenes, a Japanese Funeral, « Ja- 
panese Palanquin, view of a Dinner Scene on board U 8 
Ship Powhatan, a Chinese Tanka Boat, Juggiers at Sings - 
pore, Dancing Girls at Oahu, Sendwith Isiands, view of 
St Auguetine’s Bay, Madag , Market Scene at Cape 
Town, and a view of Brani, Isie of Borneo, with the Sui- 
tan’s Palace. 

View of Zurich, Switzerland. 

Exterior representation of the Tuileries, with the Lou- 
vre at Paris. 

e*e The Pictorial is forsale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 








Foreign Items. 


Queen Victoria gave the bearer of the first 
news of the fall of Sebastopol a present of £50. 

Mazzini is reported to have issued an address, 
calling upon the Italians to rise in insurrection. 

Two African girls, joined together at the back, 
are on exhibition in London. They are repre- 
sented to be lively and intelligent. 

In the neighborhood of Nicoloaff, some 45,000 
men are concentrated, 28,000 of whom belong to 
the newly raised Russian military. 

General Canrobert, it is said, is not unlikely 
to be called upon to fill the office of Minister of 
War in France, Marshal Vaillant wishing to re- 
tire on the ground of ill health. 

In some places on the Austrian military fron- 
tiers one-fifth of the entire population has been 
carried off by the cholera. In the village of Lu- 
kovdov one-third of the inhabitants feil victims. 

Generals Pelissier and Simpson, according to 
the London Daily News, have had a meeting 
with a view to prevent what they consider indis- 
creet revelati by ne d 
military and civil. 

The Czar has conferred a sacred image, en- 
riched with diamonds, on the Metropolitan Aga- 
thangelos, who, by his prayers and benedictions, 
animated the troops to devote themselves to the 
defence of Sebastopol. 

The French Government is of opinion that the 
question of the Sound dues is not merely a pri- 
vate matter between Dennfark and the United 
States, but that it assumes a general European 
character, and can only be settled by a Congress 
of all nations. 

The returns of the Registrar-General of Agri- 
cultural statistics for Ireland shows that there 
has been, this year, an increase of 87,293 acres 
on cereal crops, of 25,513 on green crops, and of 
53,873 on meadow and clover, whilst there was 
a decrease of 54,297 on flax. 

In Australia, New Zealand, the Friendly and 
Fegee Islands, there are 46 Wesleyan ministers, 
besides a number of native assistant missiona- 
ries. There are 19,897 members, of whom 7190 
are Europeans, and the rest native converts. 
There are 481 chapels, 80,000 hearers, and 
35,576 Sabbath and day scholars. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


When a man loses his integrity, he loses the 
foundation of his virtue. 

Human society resembles an arch of stone: all 
would fall to the ground if one piece did uot sup- 
port another, 

Clearness is the rule of speaking, as sincerity 
is the rule of thinking. Too bright sallies of wit, 
like flashes of lightning, rather dazzle than il- 
luminate. 

We must, in this world, gain a relish for truth 
and virtue, if we would be able to taste that 
knowledge and peifection which are to make us 
happy in the next. 

There is such a thing as a man depending too 
much upon his means, and too little upon him- 
self. Small certainties, it has been observed, 
are often the ruin of man. 

A wise man carries all his treasure within 
himself. What fortune gives, she may take 
away; but a wise man does not depend upon 
her mercy, and is therefore beyond her reach. 

He that sympathizes in all the happiness of 
others, perhaps himself enjoys the safest happi- 
ness, and he that is warned by all the folly of 
others, has perhaps attained the soundest wisdom. 

Discipline, like the bridle in the hand of a 
good rider, should exercise its influence without 
appearing to do so; should be ever active, both 
as a support and as a restraint, yet seem to lic 
easily in hand. 

Evil perishes ; it has done its work as a pur- 
ifying and chastening agent; it dies, according 
to its natural tendency, which is to die. But 
good is, from its very nature and origin, im- 
mortal, 

There is not a grain of desert sand upor which 
the sun shines—uot a valley clod from which 
springs a spear of grass—not a mountain peak 
from which the staiwart pine rears its majestic 
form, whose fee simple is not at liberty. 


Joker's Budget. 


An English paper thinks it is the first duty of 
tetotallers to get the duty off from tea wtally. 

A brother lawyer once told Jobn G. Saxe 
that a beard was unprofessional. “ Right,” sad 
Saxe, “alawyer cannot be too barefaced.” 

Ona child being told, the other day, that he 
must be broken of a bad habit, he actually re- 
plied: “Pa, hadn’t I better be mended 1” 

The Rochester American thinks young ladies 
should never object to being kissed by editors ; 
they should make every allowance for the jree- 
dom of the press. 

They have got a pig in Ohio so thoroughly 
educated that he has taken to masic. ‘Dhey 
regulate his tune by twisting his tail; the great- 
er the twist, the bigher the nows. 

An Irishman being asked why he fled from 
his colors, said his heart was as good as any 
man’s in the regiment, but he protested his 
cowardly legs would run away with him, what- 
ever he could do. 

A lawyer, being sick, made his last will and 
testament, and gave all his estate to fools and 
madmen! Being asked the reason for so doing, 
he said: “ From such I got it, and w such I re- 
turn it again.” 

Bonghton painted a dog, the other day, with 
such perfection that, on the passage of a sausage 
wagon up Broadway, be broke his chain, aud 
rushed down Maiden Lane as if he had been pur- 
sued by four pic pans and a policeman. 

“find, Dick, that you are in the habit of 
taking my best jokes and passing them of as 
your own? Do you call tha: gentiemanly con- 
duct?” “To be sure ldo, Tom. A wue geo 
tleman will take a joke from a friend.” 
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Quill and Scissors 





A nervous gentleman whose regard for per 


sonal comfort is paramount to his sense of pa 


tional honor, and the importance of the Arcti 
researches upon commercial affairs, says: “After 
all, the grand achievement of Dr. Kane was in 


| finding a place where mosquitoes have never 


been seen. 
The New York Tribune states, that a wealthy 


|} gentleman of that city recently had two frame 





dwelling houses stolen from off his premises on 
Thompson street. They were old buildings, of 
two stories, but good enongh for cheap tencments, 
and would have rented for one handred and fifty 
to two handred dollar, per annum. , 

The Oswego Palladiam announces the arrival 
of the schooner J. B. Collins, with twenty tons 
of pigeons! This is quoted by all the papers as 
a remarkable fact, bat the best of it is, the 
“pigeons” were manufactured by the type-sticker, 
out of the blindly written words pig tron’ 

During one week lately, the arrival of im 
migrants at New York was very large, and of an 
excellent class. The whole number was 6555, 
andthe amount of their cash means $245,075; 
i about $38 to each man, woman and 
child. 


The exhibition of the Maryland Institate in 
Baltimore is regarded by the papers of that city 
as in advance of all displays of the kind ever 
made there. The department of labor saving 
machinery is especially noted for its completeness 
and the great skill and ingenuity manifested 

The Madison Ia., Banner says everybody in 
that region is engaged in building corn cribs. 
The lke of the crops in Indiana and Kentacky 
was never seen before. Farmers have ther 
hands full. 

A match game of billiards for $3000 was late- 
ly played in New Orleans, between two Creole 
ladies of the “ first respectability.” These wo- 
men are said to have few equals at the game, 
even among gentlemen, in the United States. 

The postmaster general has directed that each 
circular, no matter how many may be printed on 
a sheet, must be charged with tage—as one 
circular, or the whole, if » with letter 
postage. 

At —— lately, Frederick Dwight, who 
had inflicted a large amount of poetry on Miss 
Eunice E. Culver, of Blandford, and threatened 
to marry her, was mulcted in $2500 for marrying 
another woman. 

Miss Dora Shaw, a young lady of mach beau- 
ty, and moving in the first circles of St. Louis, 
made her debut upon the stage in that city re- 
a in the character of Julia, in the Hanch- 


Information has been received at the Indian 
office, of the safe arrival of Superintendent 
Cumming and Governor Stevens at Fort Benton, 
bringing along with them 2200 of the mountain 
Indians. 

The total loss by firein St. Louis, Mo., daring 
the last six months, amounts to $215,730. On 
this there were insurances amounting to $112,725, 
leaving a loss above insurance of about $103,000. 

By a recent decision of the Sapreme Coart of 
Connecticut, common carriers are not liable for 
goods after they have been committed to the care 
of another company. 

It is stated that the New York Association of 
Liquor Dealers has paid the New York Tribune 
$5000 for the use of a couple of colamns until 
the election in that State. 

Santa Anna and family are safely installed in 
and near Carthagena. He has a beautiful resi- 
dence but a few miles distant from the city, where 
he lives like a prince. 

The basin of the water-works of Lancaster, Pa., 
has been leaking for some months, and a loss of 
$40,000 has been caused by the undermining of 
the walls. 

Within six months, it is said, eleven postmas- 
ters have been arrested in Ohio for robbing the 
mails. 

The average duration of human life throughout 
the world is 33 years. One-quarter die previous 
to the age of 7 years—one-half before reaching 17. 

Stillman Webb, a clerk in the post-office at 
Jefferson, Ohio, was arrested lately, charged with 
stealing letters from the mails. 

The Chicago Times says that the First Pres- 
byterian Church in that city has been sold toa 
gentleman who intends to convert it into a theatre. 

Henry Levy, 4 native of France, met with his 
death a few days ago, on Hunter Point, L. L, 
while under the water in a submarine armor. 

Mr. Luke Marphy was killed at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, recently, by being struck in the stomach 
with the stick of a rocket. 


Marriages, 





In this city, by Rev. Mr Blaikie, Mr. William Rooney 
to Mise Catherine Riley; Mr. Malcom McKinnon to Miss 
Grace Svewart. 


Ry Kev. Mr Miner, Mr Charles Cochran to Miss Mary 
A. Parker, of Read 


of ing 

By Kev. Dr Putnam, Mr. Charles P. Sleeper, of Rox- 
bury, to Zilpha L. Thomas, of a 

My Rt. Key. Bishop Kastburn, Mr J. Wesley Boynton, 
of Hatley, C. E., to Miss Rebeoea Gibson 
By Kev. Mr. Winkiey, Mr. Greenville Whitney to Miss 
Matilda A. Clayton 

By Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr. Charles Appleton to Mrs. 
Emily L. Bailey. 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Hopper, Mr John W. Da- 
vis to Miss Martha J. Packard. 

At Chelsea, by Kev Mr. Copp, Mr. John M. French to 
Miss Hannah ©. Luther 

At Watertown, by Rev. Mr. Filis, Henry Russell, Req 
to Miss Mary BE. Sherman. 

At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Edwards, Capt. Eben 8. Coffin 
to Miss Mary H Comerais, of Boston 

At Swampercot, by Rev. Mr Clark, Mr. Nathan Rich- 
ardson, of Charlestown, to Mies Mary Mason. 

At West Uxbridge, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. w. 
Dutton, of Seonatt Miss Aurelia Leach — 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Kice, Mr. Edward How- 
land Allen, of San Francisco, to Miss Acheah B. Wood 

At Northampton, Rev. Stephen © Ptaley to Mie Loulee 


Healy. 
At Providence, R. 1, by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Charles 
H. Sibley, of Augusta, Ga , to Mise Emeline W. Wheeler 
At Saybrook, Conn , by Rev Mr Shepard, A. W. Bogg, 
Esq , of Boston, to Miss Mary EB Lynde 


Deaths, 


In this city, Mre. Mary KR. 8. Harod_ 82; Widow Mary 
Denison, 79; Mra Abigail, wife of Mr. Lemuel Tompkins, 
dr., 87, Elijah Willis Munro, 17 

At Roxbury, Mr Amriah Cooley, 42 

At Charlestown, Mire & Delano, 17. 

At Dorchester, Miss Joanna T. Tucker, wife of My. Geo. 
8. Kety. 27 

At Cheisen, Mr. William Stebbins, 62 

At Cambridgeport, Mre Ann Hampton, 2% 

At Brighton, Joeph Warren, 80 

At Southboro’, § Mun, Mary A, 7 pears 6 months; 
Oct. 10th, Caleb H., 7 yeare 6 months— children of Mr 
Henry 8. and Mre Polly ¥ heeler 

At Uohaseet. Mre Susannah, widow of the late Captain 
David Battles. 8 

At ilockport, Mrs. Mary, widow of Dea Abraham IL 
Poole. 80. 

At Taunton, Mise Emeline, daughter of Rev Georg 
Leunard, of MarshSeid, 71 

At Waltham, Mr Fbenerer Nickerson, #7 

At New port, Mre Khas Pletcher, 43 

At New ford. Mrs Carofine B. Jenney. 3); Mie So 
ae ty prican = Jobn K Preble, 67 

ata , Capt le, 6. 

At Petham, Mr. (ias Thurber, 

At Northampton, Des. Lather Clark, 8, Me Eheneer 
Kingsley. 

At Springfield Centre, Mr William Smith, 

At Searbore’, Me. Mr Kobert Hasty, 16 

At Dayton, Me , Nathanie! Dunn. eq , 0 

At Montpelier Vt Dee Alfred Pichia 

At Great Faille, NS Ui. Widow Sally Briard, @ 

At Keene S Hf , Mice Lacretin Dewes, 7 

At Alton, 10, Mask Pierson, Req , emery of Igewieh, 
Mase, & 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO AN ABSENT ONE, 


a 
BY iMOGEN APTON 


Far away from the heart that is true to thee, 
Wilt thou, my love, be as true to me’ 

In thy lonely watch at the dead of night, 

Does my image come in the caim starlight, 

To soothe thee with memories of the past, 
And with hopes of joys that may come at last? 


I have waited and watched for thy coming long, 
Till my heart grows sad at the sea waves’ song; 
O soon may it be that I'll watch no more, 

And we wander together o'er this bright shore ; 
For then will my doubts and my trials end, 
When our spirits in holy communion blend. 


Oft I list to the storm-fiend howling around, 

As he wakes the broad billows’ lonely sound; 
Then my heart is wrung by many fears, 

And thy safety prayed with the prayer of tears— 
Save thou, 0 God, that fragile bark! 

Be thou its shield in the tempest dark! 


But if grief should come with a darkening cloud, 
To throw o'er my heart its gloomy shroud, 

And chase from my life those visions bright, 
Leaving it silent and dark as night— 

Ah no! hope whispers it cannot be, 

And I may still fondly dream of thee. 


When the tempest is wandering all abroad, 

1 will give thee up to the care of thy God; 
For he who wisely rules above, 

Can keep and protect the life I love; 

And a white-robed angel cometh to tell, 

Thy God and thy Maker doeth all things well. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


TEMPTATION OF CARL VON LAGERBIER. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 

Tur setting sun, whose level beams shone 
warm and glowing through the soft haze of a 
summer afternoon, gilding with dazzling bright- 
ness the palaces and spires of the royal city of 
Berlin, fell with an equal blaze of glory upon 
the high attic-window of an unpretending house 
in an obscure quarter of the metropolis, lighting 
up with an unwonted splendor the mean apart- 
ment to which the window belonged. 

The interior of the room—like most students’ 
apartments—contained nothing but a couple of 
chairs, a table, several large sized and well 
smoked pipes, a bed, and a pair of schlagers, 
or duelling-swords. I have said this was all the 
room contained, but upon closer examination, an 
easel, brushes, colors, and the paraphernalia of an 
artist, would have been seen huddled together in 
acorner, as if they had been kicked there by 
their irritable proprietor in some ebullition of 
passion or disgust, as in reality was the case. 

Striding from end to end of the little room, 
with all the calm and quiet resignation you 
would naturally look for in a newly caged lion- 
ess, was a young man of strikingly prepossessing 
appearance, who seemed to be laboring under an 
excess of emotion, which, to judge from the ex- 
pression of his countenance, and the energy with 
which he kicked out of his way everything that 
interrupted his progress, was far from being 
pleasant. Suddenly checking himself in his 
rapid walk, and kicking one of the before-men- 
tioned pipes violently through the window, he 
broke forth : 

“Well, this is delightful, certainly! well 
worth living and striving for! Heream I, Carl 
Von Lagerbier, without a guilder to bless my- 

self withal; and what is worse, have been in- 
sulted, kicked, yes, kicked, and that, too, in the 
presence of Marie, without being able to obtain 
redress, for her own father committed the as- 
sault. What amI to do? yes, truly, what am 
Itodo? That kick not only lowered me in the 
eyes of Marie, but at the same time deprived 
me of the means of existence. Let me review 
my life for the past two or three months, for I 
have been living in such a state of excitement 
and bewilderment, for that period, that, to say 
the truth, I hardly know what has taken 
place. 

“Let me see. In the first place, then, up to 
three months ago, I had lived along in this attic, 
painting my pictures in contentment, and selling 
them, for little enough, Heaven knows, but still 
sufficient to enable me to rub and go; when, in 
an evil hour—yes, it was an evil hour, for how, 
how can I ever hope to aspire to the hand of 
Marie ?—the Count Von Conigsberg comes to 
me with a proposal to instruct his daughter in 
drawing and painting, for which he was to pay a 
liberal salary. I, of course, accepted at once— 
fool if Ididn’t—went to the count’s palace, and 
was shown for my pupil a seraph, an angel, a— 
a—in short, Marie Von Conigsberg. Heaven 
knows how I ever succeeded in teaching her 
anything, for I was over head and ears in love 
with her from the first minute, and—undeserving 
dog that I am—she, in a short time, began to 
experience similar feelings toward me. Each 
knew and felt the sentiments of the other’s heart, 
but committed not our thoughts to words, until 
this most accursed day, when, fancying ourselves 
alone, I precipitated myself at her feet, and 
poured forth my tale of love. She, poor flut- 
tering, trembling dove, threw herself sobbing 
into my arms, vowing to be mine, and only 
mine. For a blissful moment, I pressed her to 
my heart, when that diabolical count, her father, 
rushed into the room, and overwhelmed me witha 
torrent of abuse, calling me a villain, thief and 
robber. 

“ Well, well, it is all folly, this thinking of the 
past; the present has stronger claims to my at- 
tention. What the deuce am I to do? I ask 
again. I’ve no money, not a dot; for, although 
the count, to do him justice, paid me promptly 
and liberally, yet, fool that I was, I laid out every 
stiver so soon as I touched it, in clothes and 
adornments for my—rather prepossessing, I 
flatter myself—person, so that now I am penni- 
less. I would go on painting, but before [ can 
finish a picture and sell it, I shall starve, to a 
dead certainty. What an idiot I have been, not 
to improve the opportunity this past three 
months, when I might have painted half a dozen 
pictures, at least, the sale of which would now 
place me in a decidedly comfortable position ; 
but then I need not reproach myself with idle- 
ness. How could I paint? Didn’t Itry? With 
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Marie continually in my mind, it was impossible 
to paint anything but her sweet face, and I’d 
sooner cut off my right hand than paint her por- 
trait for any blockhead that chose to buy it. 

“O, Maric, Marie, were it not for breaking 
thy dear little heart, I would precipitate myself 
from the heights of the Brocken; but that 
would involve the expense of travel, and is con- 
sequently impossible. Shoot myself; that 
would require a pistol, equally unattainable. 
O, the miseries of poverty; too poor to commit 
suicide in a gentlemanly manner. By all that’s 
miserable and unlucky, I could find it in my 
heart to sell myself to the adversary, as church- 
men call him. Better mea than myself have 
done as much, according to all accounts.” 

A low, ringing laugh resounded through the 
room, as Carl pronounced the last words. 

“ What the deuce is that?” said he, starting 
suddenly, and gazing in every direction; but as 
nothing beside the bare walls met his gaze, he 
resumed his walk, and his soliloquy. 


thi. 


the aisle, but without speaking. This was re- 
peated several times, Carl, all the while, working 
himself into a furious passion, until, in passing 
the fourth time, he could contain himself no 
longer. Accordingly, confronting the stranger, 
and assuming a look and manner intended to an- 
nihilate him upon the spot, he addressed him: 

**T say, who the deuce are you? Is the build- 
ing so small, that you can find no other place to 
walk but this?’ I wish to be alone! d’ye under- 
stand? alone. Your society is far from being 
enchanting, and you’ll accommodate me by 
taking yourself out of this, as soon as you can 
possibly make it convenient.” 

“ Why, really, this is very unhandsome treat- 
ment, I must say,” returned the stranger, in a 
courteous manner. ‘JI assure you, I should not 
have intruded upon your solitude, except upon 
the repeated and pressing invitation from your- 
self.” 

“Invitation from me? What, inthe name of 








“Well, it is folly repining. ig must 
be done, and that speedily. So far as Ican see, 
there is but one thing I can do; go to the mu- 
seum and study the pictures until I can get 
something into my head besides Marie, then re- 
turn and paint incessantly, and trust to fortune 
to finish a picture before I quite starve. Gad, 
there is half an hour of daylight yet; I'll go at 

With these words, he left the room, descended 
eight or nine flights of stairs, and took his way 
toward the Royal Museum. It was quite late 
when he entered the picture gallery, and but a 
few loiterers remained of the crowds that had 
thronged the place through the day. Passing to 
the farthest extremity of the hall, he was soon 
completely absorbed, apparently in the contem- 
plation of an Albert Durer, before which he 
stationed himself, though in reality his thoughts 
were with the fraulein, Marie Von Conigsberg. 

A long time he stood motionless before the 
picture, in such a state of abstraction as to be 
wholly unconscious of the lapse of time. The 
moon, which was at its full, rose bright and glo- 
rious, pouring its silvery flood through the great 
windows of the gallery, giving a strange, fantas- 
tic aspect to the forms and faces that looked out 
at him from the numberless paintings that 
adorned the walls of that abode of art. A 
couple of hours, it may be, he stood thus still 
and statue like, While in thought he was living 
over again the hours he had passed in teaching 
his beloved Marie to draw and paint, and some- 
thing more, when, having reviewed in regular 
order every scene of which he formed a part, 
from the commencement of their acquaintance, 
he arrived in due course at the point of time in 
which that most unfortunate kick had been ad- 
ministered. The degrading recollection roused 
him from his reverie, and starting suddenly, he 
cast a look around, and for the first time became 
aware of the lateness of the hour. Muttering to 
himself, inan uncommonly energetic manner, a 
few words, the purport of which I could not ex- 
actly make out, he turned on his heel and strode 
rapidly toward the door. 

The hall was completely deserted; the last 
straggler had long since taken. his departure, 
and our hero’s footsteps, as he hurriedly paced 
the dim gallery, sounded singularly loud and dis- 
tinct, awakening strange echoes, which reverber- 
ated along the high arched roof, and among the 
lofty pillars, until they died away in the distant 
aisles with a sound like low, mocking laughter. 

“‘ Sacrament!” muttered he, when, upon 
reaching the , he found the ponderous 
doors closed for the night. ‘ Was there ever 
such an unlucky dog born into this detestable, 
disgusting world? By all the infernal powers, I 
verily believe the fiend himselfis enlisted against 
me, and takes pleasure in making me miserable. 
Now if it were only the reverse, if I conld only 
enlist his sulphureous highness in my favor, 
wouldn’t it be glorious? It’s no such dreadful 
thing, after all. I can’t be much worse off than 
I am at present, and, as I said before, better men 
than myself have done as much. There was 
Faust, and what’s name, and the Count de 
Saint Germain, and what-d’ye call-him, and a 
host of others, only I can’t think of their names, 
all of them men by no means to be sneezed at, 
who bettered their worldly condition very mate- 

‘ally by a little business transaction with old 
square toes. By Jupiter, I wish I knew how the 
thing was done.” 

The same low, ringing laugh that he had 
heard in his attic, a few hours before, sounded 
through the deserted hall, very low and soft, but 
distinct and prolonged, as if caught up and re- 
echoed by a thousand mocking voices. 

“Eh? Hallo, who’s that?’ called our hero, 
looking around in every direction. “ Imagina- 
tion, 1 suppose, or an echo, or something ;” and 
he retraced his steps towards the window where 
he had first stationed himself. 

As he approached the spot, he observed, 
pacing slowly along in the moonlight, a tall fig- 
ure, enveloped in a long black military cloak, 
and with a slouched hat, ornamented with a 
long, jet black plume—set jauntily upon his 
head, after the manner of those gallants who 
think no small things of themselves. 

“ Hallo, here’s another unfortunate individual 
fastened in for the night,” thought Carl; “he 
doubtless is the unmannerly scoundrel who saw 
fit to langh at my remarks, but a moment since. 
By Jove, he’d better not repeat the experiment, 
for I feel savage as a hyena to-night, and would 
like nothing better than to give somebody a 
good serviceable thrashing. I wonder who the 
deuce he is, and why I haven’t seen him before ? 
But what do I care who he is? I don’t care for 
him ; Idon’t care for anybody, not I—except 
Marie, dear little Marie. Impertinent scoun- 
drel, what business has he to intrude upon my 
privacy? I selected this place to walk in my- 
self, and I want to be alone, I do, and I’m going 
to be alone. Confound the fellow, he’s been 
trying to light his cigar here, too; there’s a dia- 
bolical smell of brimstone. If I catch him 
smoking, 1’ll cram the cigar down his throat.” 

With these, and similar belligerent thoughts 
chasing one another through his brain, he con- 
tinued to walk toward the window. The stran- 
ger, being somewhat in advance, reached the 








Beelzebub, do you mean? The fellow is insane, 
clearly. 

“Not at all. If you will have the kindness to 
remember, you have twice, to-night, intimated 
your desire to make a transfer of a trifling 
piece of property, upon which you would find it 
extremely difficult to effect a loan from any 
pawn-broker, but which, in the benevolence of 
my heart, I am willing to purchase at a truly 
magnificent figure. You understand me ?” 

Carl was a brave fellow, and not easily fright- 
ened ; but it must be confessed, he was not a 
little startled at discovering who was his com- 
panion. The stranger, during the conversation, 
had stepped back into the moonlight in such a 
position that it fell upon his face, thereby dis- 
closing a set of remarkably fine, not to say 
pleasing features, and had his dark eye been a 
little less piercing, no one would have hesitated 
to pronounce him the handsomer man of the 
two. 

“Hem, yes. I understand,” replied Carl, 
who had taken a good look at the stranger, and 
somewhat recovered himself. ‘In plain lan- 
guage, then, you are the ——;” and Carl exe- 
cuted a series of downward motions with his 
thumb. 

“Why, really, my friend, you flatter me,” re- 
plied the stranger, evidently pleased with the 
compliment. ‘No, to tell you the truth, I am 
not the ——;” and he hesitated, imitating at 
the same time, Carl’s thumb language. “I am 
not the ——, Iam simply a ——.” 

“O,ah, yes, I see, you are simply a ——. 
Well, simply a ——, 1 suppose, from what you 
heard me say to-night, you expect I will sell 
you my soul at the first offer. ’Tis no great 
shakes of a soul, to be sure, and never has been 
of much benefit to me, that I know of ; but, poor 
as it is, I assure you, most solemnly, you wont 
getit. That, I believe, terminates our business 
for to-night. Now, sir, I have the honor to 
wish you a very good evening, and you will ac- 
commodate me by going right straight to—any 
place you choose.” 

“ Quite the contrary, my friend. Our busi- 
ness, so far from being concluded, has not yet 
commenced,” returned the stranger, with a 
bland smile, at the same time drawing from the 
rear inside pocket of his coat, a long, smooth, 
caudal appendage, terminating in a peculiar 
harpoon-shaped conformation at the extremity, 
which Carl had not before observed that he was 
provided with, so snugly was it coiled away, 
when expedient that it should be kept out of 
sight; and which the stranger, holding the bight 
in his hand, flourished gracefully, as any less 
gifted individual would a cane, occasionally tap- 
ping his boot with the end, to give force to his 
remarks, or switching at some rakish fly, return- 
ing to his quarters at that late hour, and whose 
loud and irregular buzzing denoted that it was 
no good that kept him out till that time of night. 
“Quite the contrary. Ifyou will listen to me, 
for a few minutes, I think I can convince you 
that our business has by no means been brought 
toaclose. In the first place, then, Carl Von 
Lagerbier, you are poor, very poor.” 

Carl nodded affirmatively. 

“ And for my part, I can’t see how you are to 
better your condition. In the next place, you 
are up to your ears in love with Marie Von Co- 
nigsberg, and she with you.” 

“ You are an impertinent scoundrel.” 

“Possibly—and she with you. Now then, 
Carl, I will talk to you like a brother. O, don’t 
start; like an uncle, then, if that suits you bet- 
ter. Yes, uncle, nothing could be more proper; 
for, as I expect to grant you a loan on collateral 
security, I most certainly have as good claim to 
be called ‘uncle’ as any mortal pawn-broker in 
existence ;” and the stranger chuckled gleefully 
at the conceit. ‘ Well, then, the case is just 
here. On the one hand, we have a life of pov- 
erty, misery, and disappointed affection, not only 
for yourself, but for Marie; don’t you think 
she’ll suffer, too? I happen to know that she 
does suffer, and that, under the present circum- 
stances, you will never see her more. On the 
other hand, there is boundless wealth, and a 
title, too, if you like it, Marie for your wife, and 
a long life of happiness.” 

“For all of which, you merely ask my eternal 
misery? cheap, certainly. It’s of no use, I tell 
you; you only waste your time, if that’s of any 
value.” 

“ Peace, my impetuous young friend ; my tale 
is not yet half told. Ido not ask a fraction of 
the price you seem to take for granted. The 
fact is, I have taken a fancy to you, and am dis- 
posed to give you a fortune, dog cheap. Now, 
listen to me, I say, and I will inform you as to 
the price Ido in reality ask. To give you a 
proper understanding, then, you must know that 
business has been dull with us, I may say very 
dail, for the last hundred and fifty, or two hun- 
dred years. The resident assistants have had 
nothing to do but to grow fat and lazy, while the 
travelling agents have worked themselves to a 
shadow, without accomplishing much of any- 
thing. Now, as previous to the period I have 
named, business had been brisk, as it is now the 
reverse, we came to the conclusion, after much 
deliberation, that our terms were too hard, and 
that people had become alarmed at the harsh 
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manner in which we treated our patrons, on 
their exit ; as, for instance, that deplorable affair 


of Faust’s, what could have been more impolitic | 
or unbusiness-like, than for the agent, who had | 


Faust in charge, to souse him into the crater of 
Vesuvius, when his time had expired? That 
circumstance we have never ceased to deplore, 
though, to do ourselves justice, the ageii* in 
question had never been entrusted with any bus 
iness of a like character before, and was conse- 
quently perfectly green, which accounts for the 
unfortunate occurrence. 

“For these reasons, I say, we have effected a 
thorough reform in that department whose busi- 
ness it is to negotiate with living mortals. Not 
only have the prices been reduced, but, in cer- 
tain cases, a substitute will be allowed. You 
will see, by this tariff of prices, that your humble 
wants can be supplied upon very reasonable 
terms ;” and the stranger, taking a neatly 
printed card from his vest-pocket, and tucking 
his tail under his arm, began running his fore 
finger down a column of figures. 

“ Hum—yes, your wants, which are moderate, 
can be supplied at a very low figure indeed. 
Now, if it was revenge you wanted—to take life, 
or anything of that kind, then, indeed, there 
would be some reason to find fault with the 
terms ; but as it is, bah! ’tis a mere nothing. 
Let me see, I think I know your wants. You 
will require a considerable sum of money, say a 
million—no, two; yes, a young fellow, with 
your talent for spending money, will require 
two. Then you want to wed Marie Von Co- 
nigsberg, of course; and you'll want a title, 
perhaps? No? then it will come cheaper still. 
Then we'll say thirty years to enjoy yourself ; 
thirty will answer, wont it? Well, then, we'll J 
say forty, I’m not disposed to ne hard with you, 
forty it is; and all that you can have—wealth, 
station, the woman of your choice, and forty 
years of happiness—for what? i'll bet a hat, 
you'll be surprised at the low price I’ll name; 
and all this you can have by merely signing a 
bond for the truly insignificant term of twenty 
thousand years in purgatory.” 

“ Purgatory, ch ?—then it’s not-cternal ?”” 


have to answer for your own acts, in the same 
manner as if this bargain had never been made ; 
which will be over and above the term due me; 
but being rich, you can easily get a dispensation 
from the pope, relieving you from everything 
except this one debt, which—being a man of 
honor—you, of course, will not attempt to shirk, 
unless,—as I will provide for in the hond—you 
furnish me a substitute.” 

“Twenty thousand years, eh—? only twenty 
thousand ?—a trifle, truly, a mere nothing—” 

“You are right,” muttered the stranger, a 
shade of melancholy flitting for a moment over 
his fine features—“ comparatively speaking, it is 
nothing ; it is less than nothing. But come,” 
he continued, cheerfully, “time is passing, what 
say you, shall we complete the bargain at once ¢ 
here is the bond already drawn up, and only re- 
quires your signature.” 

“ What if I refused ?” 

“Then you may starve, or at best drag out 
a precarious existence ; vegetate in your garret ; 
while some bolder and more manly spirit sup- 
plants you in the affections of the woman you 
are afraid to win. By Jove, but she is a 
splendid creature,” continued the stranger, 
placing his glass to his eye, and regarding with 
the air of a connoisseur, a picture which stood 
but a few feet from them. 

“ Marie’s portrait here!” exclaimed Carl, in 
astonishment; gazing enraptured at the glorious 
beauty of the fair being there depicted. “O 
Marie, Marie, what will I not do for thy dear 
sake ?” 

“ Will you sign the bond, if you please ?” ask- 
ed the stranger in a winning tone, at the same 
time presenting a small parchment with one 


and pen. , 

“Give me the bond,” muttered our hero, with 
a determined air, bending over the parchment 
and dipping his pen into the ink. “ But 21d, 
what am I about to do? sign a compact with 
the devil; no, I’ll not sign it,” and he dashed 
the pen to the floor. 

“O, just as you please, just as you please; 
I don’t wish to have it said that I overpersuaded 
you. Sweet creature, sweet creature,” con- 
tinued the stranger, again fixing his gaze upon 
the portrait. “I wonder at you, Uarl,I do, ’pon 
my honor. How any man can be so chicken- 
hearted, with such a divinity to urge him on, 
is beyond my comprehension. However, per- 
haps, it is quite as well that our business should 
not be hurried too fast. I will give you another 
day to consider my propositien. To-morrow 
night I will see you again, when I am inclined 
to think you will be disposed to accede to my 
terms.” 

“T think not; but where will you see me?” 

“O, wherever you are, it matters little to me ; 
but it is a good sign that you inquire, you wiil 
come to your senses after passing another twenty- 
four hours in your attic. Now then,” he con- 
tinued, folding up the bond, which he placed, 
with a number of others, in his pocket-book, and 
began carefully coiling his tail into the inside 
pocket of his coat. “I suppose you would like 
to leave this place, and return home ?” 

“I should, most decidedly, but how the deuce 
is the thing to be effected ? we are fastened in as 
tight as a beer barrel.” 

“O never question as to the means of accom- 
plishing a desirable object, the end is everything. 
Just grasp my arm firmly,—so—and be careful 
you don’t let go, or I cannot be answerable for 
the consequences.” 

Carl complied with his directions, there was 
a whiz; a sensation similar to that experienced 
in falling; a sudden rush of air; and lo—he 
stood at the door of his own lodgings. 

“ Till we meet again,” said the stranger, bow- 
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| or not* However, I’m sleepy now, and there'll 
be time enough to decide to-morrow.” 

| So saying he tumbled into bed, and in a mo- 

ment was fast asleep. 

The fraulein Marie Von Conigsberg—of 
whom we have heard something in the preceding 
chapter—was in tears, and in her room, with her 
beautiful Madonna countenance buried in the 
soft cushions of the window seat, and her soft 
golden hair flowing in unrestrained luxuriance 
over her snowy shoulders ; she was sobbing con. 
vulsively. More than twenty four hours had 
elapsed since the only man whose look and voice 
ever caused her foolish little heart to accelerate 
its pulsations by a single beat, had been igno- 
miniously kicked before her eyes, and violently 
expelled from the house. Nor was this all, her 
father, who was never kind, and often harsh, 
had visited her with the most fierce and cruel 
displeasure ; venting his rage upon her defence- 
less head, and overwhelming her with a torrent 
of opprobrious epithets, such as no father should 
use towards a daughter. And more, he had 
threatened terrible vengeance against Carl ; only 
the more terrible to her, that she was left in 
doubt as to what that vengeance would be. 

All her own wrongs and insults were forgot- 
ten in her anxiety for her lover. A dozen times 
since the—to her—terrible event of Carl’s ex- 
pulsion, and her father’s explosion, had she 
made up her mind to seek the stern tyrant, and 
without asking anything for herself, to plead for 
her lover ; for knowing the power and unforgiv- 
ing disposition of her father, she imagined that 
nothing less than a dreadful death would satisfy 
his wounded pride. But to her dismay he had 
been absent the whole day, and now the second 
L.night had come, what could have happened to 
him? 

But hark! a carriage enters the court yard, 
and her father’s well known voice is heard blas- 
pheming at a furious rate, because one of the 
carriage lamps happened to burn a little higher 
than the other, or some equally important matter. 
He was evidently ina savage temper, but that 
very circumstance gave her hope; for—she 
thought—had he succeeded in exterminating 
and blotting from the face of the earth her 
adored Carl, surely he would be in a pleasanter 


mood. 

Notwithstanding the ugly reception she was 
sure to meet with, the brave girl determined to 
at once put her plan in execution. According- 
ly making a hurried toilet, she descended with a 
half eager, half frightened step, the broad stair- 
way that led to the hall of the palace, where she 
felt certain of finding her father, for he invari- 
ably passed his evenings there, and of late the 
greater part of the night. Arriving at one of 
the side entrances, she hesitated a moment, to 
strengthen her wavering resolution, and frame 
an address that should meet with favor from her 
dreaded father. Peeping between the folds of 
tapestry which closed the entrance, she was sur- 
prised and shocked at the change that had come 
over the count since their last meeting. His 
face was deadly pale, almost livid, as witha 
rapid and irregular step he strode from end to 
end of the apartment, occasionally giving vent 
to some incoherent exclamation or grinding his 
teeth violently together. 

This unexpected scene put to flight the little 
remaining courage Marie had until that moment 
kept up; but for some cause she could not cx- 
plain, her limbs refused to bear her away from 
the spot, and she stood as if spell bound, with 
her eyes fixed upon her father, who was evi- 
dently expecting some one, as he ever and anon 
threw an anxious, inquiring glance around the 
vast apartment. 

Suddenly, and without appearing to have en- 
tered by any of the usual passages, there stood 
in the centre of the floor, a tal! figure enveloped 
in a black cloak, and holding in his hand a hat 
and plume of the same sombre hue. His fea- 
tures were noble and eminently handsome, yet 
from some undefined cause a thrill of horror ran 
through her frame as she gazed upon him, and 
instinctively leaning forward she listened atten- 
tively to the conversation that ensued. 

“Well,” said the stranger, confronting the 
count, “I have come punctually.”” 

“TI see you have,” returned the count, appar- 
ently not in the least surprised at his sudden 
appearance. 

“Have you succeeded with the substitute 
you spoke of ?”’ 

“T have not; but is there no possibility of 
obtaining an extension for a short period?” 

“Without the substitute is forthcoming, there 
cannot be the minutest fraction of a second 
granted further; for, to say the truth, count, you 
have already had so many extensions that your 
credit is getting decidedly below par, and it is 
high time something more tangible than bonds 
and promises should be given. Just consider, if 
you please, it is now one hundred and sixty years 
since our first interview; at that time we bar- 
gained for forty years, for which you was to give 
the usual term of twenty thousand ; and very 
cheap it was too atthe time. When that period 
expired, we made a new bargain extending over 
aseries of years; that too expired; and since 
that time there has been nothing but extensions, 
you all the while putting off with promises of 
substitutes; which promises, it is needless for 
me to say, have not been fulfilled; until now 
you are in debt for various items to the extent 
of a million and a half of years. I regret to 
say it, but permit me to observe, count, I rather 
doubt your having tried to obtain a sul: titute. 
There, for instance, is the young lady whom you 
have brought up as your daughter, and who is 
not your daughter; it appears to me you might 
have made something out of her attractions. It 
is not your affection that has prevented, I'm 
certain ; but you failed to make the attempt; 
besides there are numerous other instances in 
which Iam inclined to think you might have 
succeeded, had you been disposed to try.” 





ing politely, but before Carl could answer he 
had disappeared. 
“ Queer fellow that; I may be permitted to 
say, devilish queer,” muttered Carl to himself, | 
ashe stumbled up the eight or nine flights of | 
stairs that led to his room. “ What a tempta- | 





tion I have had; shall I sign his infernal bond, | 


“ Granting all that to be true, you know there 
is yet another chance. If we succeed to-night 
in persuading Carl Von Lagertier to sign the 
bond you proposed to him yesterday,—-in that 
case I shall have a further extension of forty 
years.” 

“ So the bond reads.” 
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“ And if we fail ?” 

“In that case you must be content to go with 
me, when the last stroke of twelve sounds to- 
night. And permit me to say, count, I think 
you should be perfectly willing to accompany 
me, considering the immunity you have had. 
With the exception of the Count de Saint Ger- 
main, I never granted so long a period to mortal 
before.” 

“ Notwithstanding which, I have a decided 
aversion to leaving jast at this time. I have 
arranged none of my affairs; in fact, made no 
preparation whatever, for such a sudden de- 
parture.”” 

“And yet you knew the time expired to- 
night.” 

“ True, but I had, and still have great hope 
of young Lagerbier. The overwhelming love 
he bears to the young woman I call my daugh- 
ter, can, I think, be turned to good account, to 
say nothing of the wealth I will offer him.” 

“I’m not so sure of your succeeding,” re- 
turned the stranger. “TI offered him last night 
precisely what you will offer, and he refused 
peremptorily. The fact is, he has some con- 
founded notions in his head concerning the pro- 
priety of having any dealings with me, whatever. 
And as for the young woman, I think you have, 
overshot the mark. The love sort of affection 
he entertains for her is peculiar, so pure, in fact, 
that he would think himself unworthy of her, 
did he gain her by any such means. Could we 
get her to persuade him to it,—then indeed ; but 
that is out of the question entirely, she would 
sooner persuade him the other way; indeed the 
very presence of a wholly innocent being like 
her, would mar the whole proceedings and pre- 
vent my operating at all. The fact is, count, 
you should have begun sooner with young Lag- 
erbier, and have worked his mind up to the point 
before this. I fear you are now too late. By 
the way, how soon before you shall expect him 
here ?” 

“Ten minutes from this time was the hour 
appointed. But why, let me ask, are you so 
much more anxious to get him into your power, 
with only twenty thousand years to serve, than 
myself with a million and a half?” 

“OQ, the reason is obvious; it is but natural 
that we should prefer a young impulsive spirit 
like his, to a tough, weather-beaten, old soul 
like yours ; beside, we are sure of you, and we 
are, by no means, sure of him; in fact, if he 
resists to-night, I am middling certain we never 
shall get him. I think, upon the whole, count, it 
would be quite as well for you to see the young 
fellow alone, and try your powers at persuasion. 
I will be back in time to execute the deed, should 
he consent, or to accompany you, should he re- 
fuse. In the meantime, I have several little 
matters on hand that require my attention. 
Let me see; I'll run over to Sebastopol, and 
take a look at our affairs there; have a word or 
two with Louis Napoleon, in passing; then 
slip across to America, and see that the steam 
fire engine is prevented from being put into op- 
eration at Boston ; and some other little mat- 
ters thereabout, all of which 1 can accomplish 
in season to attend to our business here.” 

So saying, the stranger bowed politely to the 
count, set his hat jauntily upon his head, and lo - 
—he was not— 

Poor little Marie was almost frozen with hor- 
ror at the very peculiar style of conversation 
adopted by the two worthies, and the diabolical 
plot to swindle her lover out of the immortal 
part of himself. What was she todo? Rush into 
the room so soon as Car] made his appearance, 
and inform him of his danger? No, that would 
only save him, and in the expansive love of her 
heart, she wished to save the count also, although 
he was not her father, and had always been harsh 
to her. 

What could she do ? alarm the house ? But of 
what avail would be any amount of force with 
a gentleman who possessed the peculiar faculty 
of rendering himself invisible a¢ any moment, 
and could travel from Berlin to Boston, and 
back in five. minutes? A dozen different pro- 
jects presented themselves and were as speedily 
banished. What could she do? She was almost 
in despair, when a brilliant thought entered her 
pretty, foolish, little head. Leaving her station 
at the door, she rushed up stairs to her room and 
armed herself with a large crucifix, to which 
was appended a relic of marvellous virtues, and 
with this spiritual weapon, she quickly returned 
to her post at the door. 

She had been at her station scarcely a minute, 
when a servant announced Carl Von Lagerbier. 

How her heart fluttered as he entered the room, 
looking—she thought—handsomer than ever ; 
aud with what eagerness she bent forward to 
listen, drinking in every word that was uttered. 

“| have sent for you at this hour, young man, 
because we have some business to transact that 
cannot be so well done at any other time,” began 

the count, when Carl stood before him. “ You 
probably know to what I allude; as there is no 
time to spare, we may as well proceed at once, 
without any cireumlocution. To be brief, then, 
you love my daughter ?” 

“ Passionately, devotedly.” 

“She shall be thine. You would be rich ?” 

“Yes, that Marie may have no want ungrat- 


” 





“ You shall have two millions—do you hear, 
young man? two millions, and a title. You 
shall be my heir; but only upon one condition, 
that you sign the bond my friend presented you 
last night. You understand? If you refuse 
this liberal offer, poverty and wretchedness 
shall be your lot, and my vengeance shall pur- 
sue you to the ends of the earth.” 

“It is in vain, count,” replied Carl, suddenly, 
but firmly. “Ihave thought well of this mat- 
ter, have repented sincerely the rash and foolish 
words of last night, when for a moment I dared 
harbor the fearfal thought of risking my eternal 
welfare. No, { will live and die in poverty and 
wretchedness. Will even give up Marie, and 
could she hear my words, she would approve 
them—but never, never, will I sign a compact 
with the devil.” 

“No, not sign?’ gasped the count, growing 
deadly pale, while his eye wandered towards the 
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the hour of twelve. “You must, you shall 
sign,” he continued fiercely. 

“ Never,” replied Carl, firmly. 

“ You can procure a substitute before the time 
expires.” 

Carl shook his head. 

“By all the infernal powers, you shall sign 
that paper, or never leave this spot alive,” roared 
the count, drawing his sword and rushing upon 
him. Ashe spoke, the person we have thus far 
called the stranger, but whom we will henceforth 
call the demon, stood before them. ‘“ Hold,” he 
cried, ‘ there must be no compulsion ; either he 
signs the paper of his own free will and accord, 
or it is of no effect. Prepare yourself, Count 
Von Conigsberg,” he continued, in a terrible 
voice, fire flashing from his eyes. “The hour 
draws near, in one minute more, the clock now 
strikes.” 

“O, spare me, spare me !”’ faltered the miser- 
able man, sinking helpless into a chair. 

“There is the bond, the bond,” continued the 
demon, with a fiendish laugh, as he laid the 
parchment on the table, and strode across to 
where the count was sitting. 

The clock began striking the hour of mid- 
night. “One” clanged forth from the bell’s 
brazen throat. 

‘Are you ready, Count Von Conigsberg? 
Ho, ho, only a million and a half,” roared the 
demon. 

“O mercy, mercy !” 

Two—the words of the bond which lay upon 
the table, flashed out brighter and brighter as 
the clock struck, until every letter seemed a 
flame, while the count’s signature was the color 
of blood. 

Four—with the rapid motion of a startled 
fawn, Marie, seeming like a very angel in that 
presence, darted from her hiding-place, and fly- 
ing with the speed of light across the hall, laid 
the precious crucifix upon the very centre of the 
parchment. The demon shuddered from head 
to foot. 

“Where now is your claim upon the count, 
foul fiend?” cried Marie, exultantly. ‘“ Lay 
your impious hand upon that sacred emblem if 
you dare.” 

The letters of fire faded from the bond imme- 
diately as the cross touched the parch , leav- 
ing it a perfectly blank sheet, except where the 
count’s signature was written ; that still remain- 
ed, but no longer the color of blood. 

The demon gazed as if bewildered, at the 
holy symbol, until the last stroke of twelve had 
sounded, then with a fearful imprecation, that 
shook the building to its found , he disap- 
peared through the roof. The fatal hour was 
passed. Marie lifted the cross from the parch- 
ment, when spontaneously igniting, it was soon 
consumed. 

“Count, father,” said Marie, laying her hand 
upon his arm, “the hour is passed, and you are 
saved from the consequences of your error.” 

“Ts it indeed so? is it possible there is hope 
even for me ?” 

“There is hope for all men, count,” said Carl, 
approaching and taking his hand. 

“ Heaven bless you, my child !” said the count, 
laying his hand upon Marie’s head. “ And for 
you, Carl,” he continued, turning to him, “you 
have proved yourself strong enough to resist 
the temptation to which I fell; take this child, 
therefore, protect her, for she is an orphan, and 
may you be happy. For my title and estates, I 
leave you my heir; to-morrow I shall quit the 
world and enter a monastery, where amid prayer 
and fasting, and in the communion of holy men, 
I will endeavor to atone, in some measure, for 
my misdeeds.” So saying, he left the room, 
while Marie, folded in Carl’s embrace, wept for 
joy upon his bosom ; and here we'll leave them, 
as indeed we should do, for it always makes me 
terribly provoked to have any one spying round 
when I am in a like situation. 











BURIED ALIVE. 


Pliny mentions the case of a young man of 
high rank, who having expired sometime, as it 
was thought, was placed upon the funeral pile. 
The heat of the flames revived him, but he per- 
ished before his friends could rescue him. The 
great anatomist, Vesalius, had the unspeakable 
misfortune to commence the dissection of a living 
body, apparently dead. Less unhappy was the 
fate of the Abbe Prevost, who fell into an apo- 
plectic fit, but recovered his consciousness—too 
late—under the scalpel. Preparations were made 
to embalm the body of Cardinal Somaglia. The 
operator had scarcely penetrated into the chest 
when the heart was seen to beat. Returning 
partially to his senses, he had sufficient strength 
to push away the knife; but the lung was mor- 
tally wounded. In one of our journals is record- 
ed the strangely interesting case of the Rev. Mr. 
Tennant, of New Jersey, who lay three days in 
his shroud, and was saved interment almost bya 
miracle. We find a collection by Bruhier, of no 
less than fifty two cases of persons buried alive ; 
four dissected prematurely ; fifty-three who re- 
covered after being coffined ; and seventy-two 
faisely considered dead.— Saturday Eve. (razette. 





A FAIR OFFER. 


Dr. Franklin made the following offer to a 
young man: “ Make,” said he, ‘a full estimate 
of all you owe, and of all that is owing to you ; 
reduce the same to a note. As fast as you can 
collect, pay over to those you owe. If youcan- 
not collect, renew your obligation every year, 
and get the best security you can. Go to busi- 
ness diligently, and be industrious; waste no 
idle moments ; be very economical in all things ; 
discard all pride; be faithful in your duty to 
God, by regular and hearty prayer morning and 
night ; attend church regular every Sunday ; and 
do unto all men as you would they should do 
unto you. If you are too needy in circam- 
stances to give to the poor, do what else in your 
power cheerfully, but if you can, always help 
the worthy and unfortunate. Pursue this course 
diligently and sincerely for seven years, and if 
you are not happy, comfortable, and indepen- 
dent in your circumstances, come to me and I 
will pay your debts.” Young people, try it. 
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ConxTextMEeNT.—Fit- objects to employ the 
intervals of life are among the greatest aids to 
contentment a man can possess. The lives of 
many persons are an alternation of one engross- 
ing pursuit, and a sort of listless apathy. They 
are either grinding, or doing nothing. To those 
who are half their lives fiercely busy, the remain- 
ing half is often torpid without quiescence. A 
man should have some pursuit always in his 
power, to which he may turn gladly in his hours 








cloek, the hands of which were fearfully near 


of recreation.— Helps. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union} 
THE HARP OF THOUGHT. 


BY 7. @aRG Ext 
Touch light the string of memory’s barp, 
No harsh, unpleasant thoughts awake ; 
Let not the discords of the past 
The harmony ef life's tenor break. 


Breathe gently on those tender chords 
That vibrate to the touch of time, 

And send its music to the heart 
Of grief’s wild notes or soothing rhyme. 


Tune all its strings in concert sweet, 
That not one false note may be given, 
Let its harmonies take their flight, 
A messenger from us te heaven. 


That when its chords are snapped by age, 
And death has hushed each silver note, 

May others’ thoughts their echoes catch, 
And ever in their memory float. 
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THE SISTERS SHALOTT. 





BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Ir is certainly an unpleasant circumstance to 
look so mach like another person as on occasion, 
to be taken for that person, especially if the one 
after you happens to be the sheriff. Only the 
other day we were reading of three witnesses in 
a murder case in Virginia, who so closely re- 
sembled one another as to challenge the suspi- 
cions of the counsel on the other side, who began 
to think one man had been called three several 
times ; whereas, it turned out on investigation, 
that the three men were all brothers, and broth- 
ers at a single birth. 

Very much such a case as this was that of the 
sisters Shalott. With these two trifling excep- 
tions; that they were but two, instead of three, 
—and that they belonged to the opposite sex. 
Otherwise two sisters would answer very cor- 
rectly to the description given of the three broth- 
ers; being so exactly alike, that any counsel on 
the other side would certainly have felt excused 
for forgetting his gallantry and straitway chal- 
lenging them. 

What perplexed some people still more, too, 
was the fact that one of the sisters was already 
married. For all that, however, they still con- 
tinued to live together, to go out together, and 
to dress as nearly alike as usual. With priggish 
young men,—for the sisters Shalott were yet 
young themselves,—it made a world of ditfer- 
ence whether they were married or not; for 
whereas, in a state of maidenhood, it was the 
easiest of matters to address them each as Miss 
Shalott,—in a state of matrimony for at least 
one of them, it would be a very nice and dis- 
criminating talent that would on the instant 
know which to call Mrs., and which Miss. This 
the young men—who affected them, began very 
sensibly to feel. 

Among the many admirers of the twin sisters 
Shalott, was a storekeeper named Pikey; not a 
very poetical name to be spoken, perhaps, but 
still good enough for all practical purposes, and 
not out of the way at all for a man who dealt in 
the retail dry goods line. Mr. Pikey was an in- 
dustrious person, attentive to his business, good 
at heart, and not the homeliest man in the world, 
either. He went pretty deeply into the siik, 
shawl, thread-and-needle, and female furnishing 
interest, and always managed to make his annual 
receipts come out some ways ahead of his ex- 
penses ; so that any kind of an accountant could 
readily see that he was getting the better of the 
world,—in a pecuniary sense, at least,—every 
day. 

The sisters Shalott went in to shop it at the 
store of Mr. Pikey, almost every pleasant day. 
They bought laces, and embroideries, and 
fringes, and now and then a silk dress, and pins 
and needles. They traded just as other ladies 
would trade, and in exactly the same articles of 
merchandize. Mr. Pikey himself always sprang 
to wait upon them, if he was in; and if he 
chanced to be out at the time, the intelligence of 
their call served to fill his heart with a serious- 
ness not much unlike downright sadness. 

It was known to Mr. Pikey that one of them 
was married. He had been told which, many 
and many a time. The single one had been re- 
peatedly pointed outto him. But the very next 
time he saw them together, he might as well have 
tried to tell on what day of the month they were 
born, as to say which was the married and which 
the single one. Still, admiring the unmarried 
one as much as he did, it would be the most haz- 
ardous of all things for him to fail in his atten- 
tion to either, inasmuch as the slighted one 
might turn out the very one for whom he meant 
his partialities. Thus was Mr. Pikey placed in 
rather unhappy circumstances; the rocks were 
roaring on the one side, and the whirlpool rav- 
enously sucking on the other. The best he 
could do, would be to keep guessing at it; and 
sometimes, you know, even the best of guessers 
jump a great ways beyond or behind the real 
line. 

Whenever, therefore, the two sisters came into 
his store to shop it a trifle, Mr. Pikey invariably 
addressed them each as Miss. “ Really, Miss— 
ah,—this is very cheap at that price,” he would 
say. “I don’t see how I can afford these goods 
at any less figure, Miss—ah ;” and, “I should 
be very happy to let you have them lower.” I 
should—ah, if I could ;” it was forever Miss— 
ah; never Mrs. A thousand times rather would 
he call the married one Miss, than the unmarried 
one Mrs! Married ladies rather fancy being 
thought maids yet; whereas few girls are over 
fond of being addressed as if all their matrimo- 
nial hopes and speculations were at an end. We 
appeal to their own selves to know if this be 
not so. 

Mr. Pikey found one of the sisters in his store, 
on a certain evening, moving towards the door 
just as he came in from down the street. He 
was wonderfully glad to see her,—shook hands 
very heartily, laughed contagiously to think of 
his good fortune,—felt a momentary perplexity 
because he could not tell whether it was the mar- 
ried one or not,—and finally resolved to believe 
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she mast be the Miss Shaloct after whom his 
heart had for a good time been yearning 

He offered to wait upon her home, though one 
of his young clerks in back kept up a mysteri- 

ous dumb show at him all the while, which he 
seemed too obstinate to comprehend. Of course 
she would not reject. so polite an offer from a 
gentleman, and accepted bis escort with many 
thanks. 

Qn the way, he opened the secret places of his 
bachelor heart quite generously to the fair lady 
at his side, improving his long coveted oppor- 
tunity to the utmost. He was gracious heyond 
what he thought he could be himself. How he 
chatted!" How he turned everything into pleas- 
ant ridicule! What a gallant carriage he sud- 
denly put on, as if it were the most easy sait he 
ever wore! What a gay talk he made on every 
imaginable scene or circumstance that came in 
their way { 

Before he reached home with her, hehad given 
her an urgent invitation to attend the next fash- 
ionable concert with him; and had, moreover, 
been made extremely happy on hearing that she 
would certainly go. It was only two evenings 
off,—how very elated it made him! He took 
her hand as he parted with her on the door step, 
and once more reminded her of the engagement ; 
she replied to him with all the gaiety she could 
muster, and promised to be ready and prompt at 
the hour. And so he left her. 

As soon as he got back to his store, the smart 
young clerk tackled him. “ Well, Mr. Pikey,” 
began he, “I think you made a little mistake to- 
might!’ 

“How’s that?” asked his employer, with a 
look of alarm and confasion. 

“O, nothing ; only you went home with Mrs. 
Chester, when you probably thought you had 
Miss Shalotton your arm !” 

“The ——,” buat Mr. Pikey checked himself ; 
and looked down on the floor as intently as if he 
was just then expecting a message from China 
on the other side. “John,” said he to his clerk 
again, “are you sure that was Mrs. Chester?” 

“T know it was,” he answered, “I can tell 
her, if nobody else can. I should be willing to 
bet my whole year’s salary, that that was her!”’ 

Mr. Pikey didn’t want to get the young man’s 
salary away from him exactly; but he would 
rather have given four yearly salaries, than have 
been so dreadfully victimized. 

“Why couldn’t she have just set me right 
herself?” he asked himself! I’ve a good mind 
to get mad about it!” But then he might show 
his temper to the wrong one, and that would 
never do. His hands, he began to think, were 


tied. 

Bat the reader might ask why Mrs. Chester 
could not have had the kindness merely to unde- 
ceive him. In the first place, how did she know 
that his gallantry was not intended expressly for 
her? and in the second place, we rather dislike 
to make such a private piece of family intelli- 
gence public; the sisters had an understanding 
about this matter, and were very desirous to 
carry the mistake along as far as it would go, 
just for the fun of the thing. That was the most 
there was to it. As for Miss Shalott’s seriously 
thinking of receiving the attentions of Mr. Pikey 
with a view to matrimony, it was all nonsense. 


Well, but Mr. Pikey was in honor bound to , 


go to the concert, and did go. But thinking he 
might rather “come up” with Mrs. Chester for 
her trickishness towards him, he went to her 
house on the appointed evening, and called for 
Miss Shalott. She came. 

“ Will you soon be ready to go out with me ?” 

“ Where, pray ¢” 

“Why, to the concert, ofcourse! I have your 
promise to that effect.” 

“Not atall, Mr. Pikey,” returned she, “though 
I am sure I should be very glad to go; but it 
was my sister whom you offered to accompany, 
and she is all ready this minute ;” and upon the 
instant, the door opened, and in walked Mrs. 
Chester, all equipped for the evening excursion. 

“Punctual, you observe,” said she, laughing. 

Mr. Pikey resolved now that he would try 
and set some distinguishing mark upon their 
faces; and so he turned his eyes scrutinizingly 
from one to the other. Bat it was utterly im- 
possible for him to tell one from the other, ex- 
cept that one was dressed to go out, and the 
other was dressed to stay in. In fact, he thought 
himself rather more puzzled than he was before. 

The affair was compromised, however, and 
both the ladies went. And they were still wicked 
enough to dress exactly alike again ! 

But Mr. Pikey’s was a resolute heart. He 
determined not to be vanquished yet. As long 
as there was life, there washope. So he thought 
proper to crowd on. 

And thus the acquaintance kept along, always 
pleasant for both and all parties, but particularly 
so for Mr. Pikey. For him, it was spiced and 
varied with the many little uncertainties attend- 
ant on the identity of the two ladies in quesiion. 
When he was as certain as he could be who one 
of the sisters was, he collapsed in a twinkling to 
find, as he almost invariably did, that he had 
been making himself agreeable to the wrong 
one! These little misapprehensions kept Mr. 
Pikey’s curiosity in a state of perpetaal excite 
ment. They whetted his thoughts into a re- 
markable sharpness, so that it is to be believed 
he never fairly went to sleep on any subject, 
night or day, at all. 

Matters running on thas for one month after 
another, Mr. Pikey began to show symptoms of 
impatience. He desired to get at the heart of 
the mystery. He wished now to know whether 
he was in fact to become brother-in law to Mrs. 
Chester. 

To that end, which will be allowed to be a 
very commendable one with all honorable suit- 
ors, he went over to the house, one evening, and 
invited Miss Shalott to go with him to the even- 
ing’s amusement. For reasons probably satis- 
factory to herself, she went. She enjoyed the 
eotertainment mach, and returned home again in 
spirits that even Mr. Pikey thought remarkable 

Once in the parlor, with her outer ge*=eats 
laid aside, Mr. P. began making himself ex- 
tremely agreeable. He spoke of the state of his 
feelings, of his hopes, of what could not fail to 
bring happiness to him as long as he lived, end 





eo forth,and so on Miss Shalott saw we'll 


enough how the breeze had set in to bow, and 
therefore dexterously made some trifling oxce* 
for momentarily leaving the room. But only for 
a minute or two; for in she came ayain, and sat 
down to listen attentively to the secret confes 
sions of her lover 

And Mr. Pikey took up the tender tale anew 
and made a clean breast of it. He loved her- 
and he could keep it from her not a moment 
longer. He had wound her pame in with the 
thoughts of his own, and those two names mast 


become one. His heart was all hers, and there, 


' wo, was his open hand. Would she accept’ 


Would she say so, and send him, soul and 
body, into a state of indescribable misery? or 
would she answer yes—no matter in how low 
and gentle a voice, for Ae could hear it—and so 
warm his frosty heart with joy forever? He 
hung in silent suspense on her lips for an 


| 
answer 


“Why, Mr. Pikey,”’ replied the lady at his 


| bide, affecting the greatest surprise in the world, 

















“T think you must be laboring under a great 
mistake! I am Mrs. Chester! IT am not my 
sister!” 

“ Stop, stop '!” he cried, in an agony of con- 
fasion and chagrin. ‘ Didn't she just go out of 
this room ¢”’ 

“T think she did, most certainly.” 

“ And isn’t this she, who has just come ia 
again ?”’ 

“O,no, my dearman. She went ep stairs a 
moment ; meantime, I thought you would feel a 
little lonely, and so I came in to help entertain 
you!” ‘ 

Was there ever such luck? Pikey took his 
hat and went home, sad and dejected. He felt 
mortified, disappointed, but determined to sleep 
upon the matter and try again. The following 
day was Sunday, and Pikey stationed himself at 
the corner of the street, which commanded a 
view of the house where the sisters lived. Soon 
after, there came forth Mr. and Mrs, Chester, 
arm in arm, followed by Miss Shalott. “Now is 
my time!’ exclaimed Pikey; and he made a 
bolt for the sister who was walking alone. He 
was right this time; he felt strong in his assur- 
ance. He sat by her side at church, and walked 
home with her, never for a moment losing sight 
of her, and all the way whispering such tender 
things, that Miss Shalott’s face was radiant with 
blushes. 

She acknowledged to a little coquetry and in- 
trigue between herself and sister, to puzzle him ; 
but that evening, she said yes, and within a 
month, Mr. Pikey and Miss Shalott were 
married, 





A GENEROUS BELLE, 


At a festival recently held in Newark, N.J., 
lady came up toa table on which was every del- 
icacy in the way of fraits, candy, or cake, and 


| intimated her desire to parchase something. 





| 
| 
| 


“ Mr. R.”’ said she to the young lady in at- 
tendance, “paid for my coming in, and also 
treated me to ice-cream, and I’m determined to 
bay something now I’m here.” 

She took her purse from her pocket, and 
whilst secking with ber fingers im its recesses, 
ran her eyes over the table, and setiling them 
upon some almonds, inquired : 

“How many do you give for a cent t” 

“Four,” was the reply. 

“ Then + pm me twu cents’ worth, for I am 
determined to buy something.” 

And she did.—New York Pronger. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I’M THINKING NOW OF THEE. 


BY CLARK DORE. 


I'm very sad to-night, love, 
Tm thinking now of thee, 

Of days now long since past and gone, 
That ne’er again we'll see; 

Of the old schoo)-house, the youthful forms 
That there I used to see; 

And why I think of them, beloved, 
Is because I think of thee. 


There I used to sit and con my book, 
My task to perfect learn— 

Why was it that such pains I took? 
*Twas a smile from thee to earn. 

At noon, the happiest in the throng, 
I joined with merry glee ; 

Those days are long since past and gone, 
But I’m thinking now of thee 


O, those were happy hours I spent 
Upon those rough, rude seats, 

And oft I gazed on thy soft blue orbs, 
And drank their luseious sweets ; 

Those orbs were filled with treasures rich, 
More dear than gold to me, 

Or all the gems in monarchs’ crowns, 
Beyond the rolling sea. 


But thoee days are past and gone, love, 
Those happy days of yore, 

Through many ecenes we since have passed, 
But we ne’er shall see them more. 

But we'll hope for happier days to come, 
Beneath our own roof-tree; 

Cheer up, my love, my own Louise, 
I’m thinking now of thee. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


LOVE WITHOUT SIGHT. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Tue sound of the opening gates was no longer 
heard, that of the carriages even was about to 
cease. Ina saloon, lighted by a multitude of 
wax candles two thirds consumed, before the re- 
mains of a large fire, were still seated two per- 
sons, & woman nearly thirty, and a young man 
who might have numbered some years less. 

“ There is one malediction,” said the baroness, 
“which I have often had occasion to repeat in 
my life.” 

“T hope, madame, that it is not against pre- 
ceptors.” 

“No, Ralph; it is against the people who, 
leaving a ball at two o’clock in the morning, 
take with them in their flight the whole assem- 
bly. When one has danced till two, one cannot 
retire to rest and sleep immediately. Do not 
withdraw yet; my children are fatigued, and I 
have given them permission to rise late; their 
teacher may therefore do the same. Have you 
not some story to tell me? or rather will you 
answer me a question suggested by your atten- 
tive examination of the different ladies who were 
here a quarter of an hour since. Of all the num- 
ber you have ever known, who have you thought 
the prettiest ?” 

“ Exclusive of yourself, madame ?” 

« A woman whom I have never seen.” 

“ This is a strange folly.” 

“Not so strange; I judge of beauty not by 
the mathematical proportions of the body and 
the countenance, but by the effect which it pro- 
duces, and whatever love-affairs I may hitherto 
have had, the most passionate, the most vehem- 
ent, the most poetic,is unquestionably that with 
which I have been inspired for a woman, even 
the extremity of whose foot I have never seen.” 

“Not excepting that lady dressed in blue, 
whom I sent you to invite to dance.” 

“ The one whose beauty you praised so very 
highly ?” 

“The same.” 

“Tdid not see her. When I attempted to 
approach her through the groups of dancers, 
she passed into another room, giving her hand 
to a more fortunate man.” 

“Or amore active one. But will you com- 
mence your story?” 

Ralph commenced. 

“A few months since I was on the coast of 
Brittany preceptor to two young sons of the last 
member of a noble Armorican family. I had with 
pleasure accompanied my patron to his summer 
residence. This was a beautiful mansion, some- 
what in ruins, but picturesque, and so near the 
sea that the breeze from the bay sometimes left 
on the lips asaline taste. The day was entirely 
devoted to the studies of my pupils and to walks 
on the sea-shore. In the evening I played at 
chequers with their father. 

One pleasant evening being indisposed to 
sleep, I descended into the garden. As I was 
enjoying the quiet and coolness of the night, I 
suddenly heard a female voice singing to a sim- 
ple and monotonons aira song I had heard hum- 
med by the inhabitants of these coasts. This 
song is neither harmonious nor poetic, but it is 
naive and odd. 

“ White sea gulls, have you not seen, floating, 
the planks of a wrecked vessel? I have prom- 
ised my wife a broad ribbon, red as a flame, to 
adorn her infant.” 

“The wind has destroyed my poor roof, and 
it has rained all night in my cabin. The revenue- 
officers have taken my powder and guns ; they 
have taken my net which was drying on the 
beach. Among the green algae, sea, bring me 
to the deserted shores, wood for my roof, dry 
powder, a Damascene gun, fishing nets, a rib- 
bon for my newborn child.” 

I sought for a long time, in vain, to discover 
whence this voice proceeded—this voice which 
seemed to fall, if not from heaven, from the trees 
which, tall and tufted, concealed the wall termi- 
nating the garden. At last I perceived a light 
ata little window masked by the foliage. It 
doubtless belonged to a house on the opposite 
side of the wall; this house was inhabited by 
two women only, with their domestics. The 
voice ceased, and the light was extinguished. I 
remained some time longer in the garden under 
a magical impression. That night, I could with 
difficulty sleep. On the morrow, I thought of 
it no more. 

Nevertheless, in the evening, the light remind- 
ed me of the little window and the voice, and as 





soon as I had finished my game of chequers, I 
descended to the garden. There was a light at 
the window, and this light, through the leaves, 
looked like a glow worm in the grass. But there 
was no singing. My mind lost itself in vague 
reveries ; I sought to represent to my imagina- 
tion the occupant of the little chamber. She 
must be young; this was the only conclusion 
which the voice allowed me to form. 

Several days passed, during which I was a 
little more interested in my dream than was de- 
sirable for my tranquillity. One day as I was 
walking with my pupils and my gun on the sea- 
shore, I saw pass near usa child who sometimes 
came to our house to sell fruit. I called him, and 
by chance or thoughtlessness asked him whence 
he came. He replied that he had taken a long 
walk unavailingly. Mademoiselle Pauline was 
very sorry not to have had flowers for his mother’s 
fete ; but the north wind, which had been blow- 
ing for several days past, had withered them all. 

“« And who is Mademoiselle Pauline ?” asked I. 

“Your neighbor; a very good lady and beau- 
tifal as the angels. She teaches me to read and 
write, that I may one day be a clerk, and pays 
me generously for doing errands.” 

My curiosity was too much piqued not to grat- 
ify it by other questions. I learned that these 
ladies never went out; that the little window 
among the leaves belonged to the chamber of 
Mademoiselle Pauline, and that after leaving it 
in the morning, she did not occupy it until she 
retired for the night. I passed the rest of the walk 
in deep thought. When my pupils had re enter- 
ed, Itook my way toa garden at a little dis- 
tance, which I knew to be always adorned with 
flowers, because of the care which its proprietor 
took to shield it from the sea-breezes. 

At night, when I was sure everybody was 
asleep, I climbed one of the trees,, and felt my 
heart beat violently as I approached the window ; 
it was closed and all wasdark. I fastened a box 
of flowers to one of the bars, and descended, a 
little bruised. 

I dared not be in the garden at the moment 
when she should notice the flowers; only, I 
perceived during the day that the flowers were 
no longer there. 

I soon attracted to myself the little errand- 
boy ; Iwas happy to converse with some one 
who had seen her, who had heard her voice. I 
also wished to teach him something, and I gave 
him lessons in arithmetic. A short time after I 
had commenced, he said to me: “ Mademoiselle 
Pauline is very glad I am learning to cipher, and 
has told me to be very grateful for your instruc- 
tions.” As I saw by this that he had spoken of 
me, I dared not ask too many questions about 
my neighbor. Nevertheless, one day, little Louis 
had a blue ribbon with which he had proudly 
decorated himself; he told me that this ribbon 
had been given him by Mademoiselle Pauline. 
I offered him a piece of money for it; but he 
obstinately refused to give it up. Only I con- 
cluded from the ribbon that she must be a blonde. 
All this interested me more than I can tell. 

One evening the sun had set in a horizon ra- 
diant with long red stripes, the southeast wind 
was beginning to blow with violence, and the 
sea appeared to be heaving in its depths. It rose 
to the horizon, and seemed to advance in long 
billows upon the shore as if to engulf it. At 
last the most terrific tempest burst upon us. 
The whole neighborhood was in great agitation ; 
several boats had gone out for fishing the pre- 
ceding day, and had not yet returned. The 
women and children were on the beach, and 
vainly watching the horizon. A wooden Christ, 
near the church, was surrounded with people on 
their knees. At last, we perceived in the yel- 
lowish tint which the setting sun still left on the 
horizon, the black outline of the sails of the 
boats so anxiously expected. 

At this moment I returned to the house, not 
to be absent at the hour when I saw the light 
among the leaves. The chamber was illuminat- 
ed; I heard the sweet voice: ‘‘ Genevieve,” it 
said, ‘‘ to-morrow morning, as soon as you awake, 
come and tell me whether any misfortune has 
happened. This tempest terrifies me!” Then 
I heard a door shat, and by the fainter light, 
saw that one of the candles had been extinguish- 
ed. Then I returned to the sea-shore; the two 
boats were at two gun-shots from the coast ; but 
the sea broke with such fury, that the fishermen, 
as it was easy to see by their movements, were 
using all their efforts not to be thrown upon it. 

There was a moment when the wind ceased 
to blow, and only a heavy and distant roar was 
heard ; the sea rose up like a mountain, seemed 
to touch the sky, then this immense wave broke 
into foam and rolled towards the shore. A cry 
of despair was heard from the land. The two 
boats rose upon the wave and disappeared from 


our eyes. 
But we soon saw them again, half wrecked. 


Besides the blow from the wave, they had struck 
against each other. The wave caught them and 
brought them to the shore, then ran far up the 
beach ; but on returning seized the boats and 
carried them back. A second wave had risen, 
meanwhile, and threw them again on the shore, 
where they were dashed to pieces. The fisher- 
men, with the exception of a man and child, 
were saved. 

In the midst of this scene of desolation, my 
prominent thought had been of my neighbor. I 
could have wished that an opportunity might 
present itself for useful devotion. I was in love, 
but with that love of noble souls, that love 
which ennobles and elevates, and gives as it were 
a necessity for heroism. The sea brought the 
body of the child; everybody believed it to be 
dead ; I thought I perceived some signs of life, 
and hastened to bestow upon it those cares, for 
want of which ignorance would have left it to 
perish. Ihad the happiness of restoring it to 
life. The mother did not stop to thank me, and 
carried away her child. As for me, I re entered 
the garden ; I hastily wrote on a piece of paper : 
“ The tempest has wrecked the two boats. All the 
men, with the exception of Jacques, are saved.” 

Then I climbed up to attach my note to the 
bars of the window. 

The next day as I was walking in the garden, 
about dusk, several persons suddenly entered, 
took me in their arms, and overwhelmed with 





caresses ; they were the relatives of the child | 


whom my cares had recalled to life. I was af- 
fected by this gratitude, and, by a natural and 
instinctive movement, turned towards the little 
window ; I saw there a movement as if some one 
was retiring precipitately. Pauline had seen me ; 
my heart dilated with happiness. 

The day after, it was about the middle of the 
day, the window was open; I climbed a tree, 
and could look into the chamber ; it was simply 
furnished. I saw a white bed, the carpet on which 
she stepped, and the slippers which her little feet 
had worn. I drew one inference from all, from 
the size of the slippers and that of a pair of 
gloves forgotten on a table. 

I soon saw little Louis again. Pauline had 
questioned him respecting me ; she had seen the 
gratitude of the fisherman’s family; she had 
heard the narration of the simple act which had 
awakened it, and had said: “I cannot help 
weeping to see the joy of these good people.” 

Precious tears. I would have given half of 
my blood to have possessed the handkerchief 
which had wiped them. “I must go,” said lit- 
tle Louis, “ for Mademoiselle Pauline, may need 
me ; she will soon return.” 

« Return!” exclaimed I; ‘has she then gone 
out ?” 

“ Yes, she has gone to mass with her mother.” 

I hurried out and ran towards the church. 
Louis followed me; but, at the moment of our 
going out, he showed me afar off two women 
returning. ‘There they are.” I saw only the 
folds of the white robe of the one who entered 
first. Louis said to me: “ It is she,” and went 
to joinher. As for me, I returned home sadly 
depressed. 4 

Another day, when Louis had expressed the 
desire to have a fine jacket for an approaching 
fete, I caused to be made for him mysteriously, 
a neat costume which Pauline found in her room 
with a word of writing announcing that it was 
for Louis. One evening, the light did not ap- 
pear in her chamber, and I learned on the mor- 
row that the mother of Pauline had been very 
sick, and that they wished to send to the neigh- 
boring city, for a physician. I immediately 
mounted my horse ; I quickly reached the house 
of the physician, to whom I gave my horse, and 
returned on foot. He was beside the invalid, be- 
fore the other messenger was half-way towards 
his house. 

The mother was sick for a long time, but 
Pauline was rarely permitted to pass her nights 
beside her. She always found in her chamber 
whatever she had desired during the day, what- 
ever might be agreeable to the invalid. I inter- 
rogated the physician ; he told me that there was 
no longer any hope, that the malady might be 
prolonged for a month, but that Pauline’s moth- 
er could never come out again. 

Then I was plunged in the deepest grief; I 
represented to myself in advance the despair of 
the young girl, her loneliness, her isolation. 
Nothing would give me a right to console and 
sustain her, in these moments of mourning and 
desolation, what were daily approaching. 

It happened that one day as I was conversing 
with the physician, a man who was leaving the 
house of the father of my pupils, after a visit of 
a few days, and whom a post-chaise was await- 
ing at the door, stopped, seeming to listen to 
us attentively. When the physician had gone, 
he approached me and said: “ This doctor is 
an ignoramus who is killing his patient, when 
bleeding would save her life.” 

“©O, sir,” said I, clasping my hands, “go to 
her, and save her.” 

“T cannot,” said he to me, “ I am a physician, 
and cannot interfere with a brother. Besides, a 
quarter of an hour’s delay would prevent my 
attending to the business which causes my de- 
parture, and on what my fortune and that of my 
children is involved. Let your brother bleed 
the invalid, and all will go well.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “are you sure of this?” 

“T have been a physician for forty years,” re- 
plied he, “and have never prescribed with more 
certainty and confidence.” He departed. 

I fastened a note to the bar of the window. 
“In the name of heaven! demand that your 
mother be bled ; a physician of great talent has 
promised that this shall save her.” 

For three days I heard nothing, and was a 
prey to the most intense anxiety. On the fourth 
day I thought I saw my note still attached to 
the bar. Nevertheless, it had been removed. 
What had happened ? 

I hastened to take it. It was not mine; it 
was another paper, on which was written: 
“ Sylph, or angel, thanks.” 

It was she. Her mother was saved; she had 
felt the necessity of manifesting her gratitude to 
me. 

* A short time afterwards, I was obliged to take 
a journey of a week. On my return,I found 
that the mother and daughter had left the neigh- 
borhood. I was astonished. No one knew 
whither they had gone; all that I could learn 
was that they would not return, and that the 
house was forsale. I left this spot, now become 
insupportable, without delay ; and after two years 
travelling which has softened somewhat my re- 
gret, leaving mein profound melancholy, I was 
admitted to your house, where I have ever since 
remained.” 

“ My dear Ralph,” said then the lady compos- 
ing the assembly, “you ought to be very much 
obliged to me. Never was auditor more benev- 
olent; I have listened to your story, and yet I 
knew it all before.” 

Ralph made a gesture of surprise. 

“TI will tell you the sequel; Pauline married, 
and became a widow at the expiration of a 
year.” 

“Ah! madame!” said Ralph, “ this jesting is 
cruel.” 

“Tam not jesting. It was from herself that 
I received her story and yours, and at the mo- 
ment I spoke to you, she is on her way to rejoin 
her mother, already installed in the house with 
the little window.” 

“What! do you know her ?” 

“That lady of whom you only saw the blue 
dress—”’ 

“ Well!” 

“Was Paaline.” 





“ And she has gone ?”’ 
“ She has gone.” 
“ To Brittany?” 


Jester's Picnic. 





On a cold stormy night the doctor is aroused 


“Yes. If you had appeared before her as I, from his slumbers by a loud rap at the door, 


requested, she would have recognized you with- 
out fail.” 

“What, did you know that I was spoken of 
in her story ?” 

“ No.” 


accompanied by the stirring summons: “ Doc 
tor, want to come right straight away off to 
Banks’. is child is dead.” “ Then what do 
you want with me !”’ “ He’s pizened. They gin 
him landanum, too—paragoricky.” “How 


| much did they give him!” “ Do'po—a great 


eal =Think he wont git over it.” The doctor, 


On the morrow, Ralph set out. Never did | pushing off through the storm, meets with divers 


a carriage travel so slowly. While it is on its 
way, let us see what is passing in the place of 
its destination. 

Pauline had rejoined her mother; she had 
seen with emotion the little chamber and the 
barred window ; she had seen her pupil, her fa- 
vorite. Louis had become a young man. He 
was very happy at seeing Pauline. On the morn- 
ing after her arrival, Pauline wished to go to the 
sea-shore. The weather was fine, the sky was 
cloudless, the sea was blue and transparent, 
and its smooth surface rutlied only by a lighs 
eastern breeze ; the birds flew aloft, and seemed 
like motionless specks in the high regions of 
air. 

Louis invited the two ladies to take a sail; 
the serenity of the weather induced them to 
accept. 

How pleasant it is to glide over the water! 
How the sea air refreshes the brow! How the 
mind becomes free, and disengages itself: from 
the cares which it leaves on the land! 

What charming harmony is that of the water 
rippling before the keel, and gurgling against 
the sides of the barque! What sweet reveries 
seize the imagination and hold it captive! 

Pauline gave herself up without restriction to 
the charms of this smooth gliding over the water; 
she soon forgot Ralph, in this life, when, for her, 
the events which usually compose human ex- 
istence, had rolled away in the space of a few 
hours. But the impressions which seized upon 
her then returned to attach themselves to some 
remembrance or some hope ; as she looked upon 
her home, her chamber, her window, she recall- 
ed that mysterious being so submissive to her 
will, who had anticipated so many of her de- 
sires. Louis, who was now his uncle’s clerk, 
was not a skilful navigator. A false movement 
which he made agitated the boat in such a man- 
ner as to terrify Pauline and her mother; by an 
instinctive movement, they both threw them- 
selves on one side, and the boat, which no longer 
retained its equilibrium, was upset. 

Then a loud cry was heard on the shore. 

At that moment, a man on horseback was 
traversing the beach. He urged on his horse 
and quickly arrived. 

“Who are these # what is the matter?” 

See! her white robe is floating. 

He threw himself into the water. 

The sea was calm, blue, and transparent. A 
beautiful sunset was reflecting on the water its 
hues of purple and gold. He reached the dress ; 
Pauline clung to him, and he clasped her in his 
arms. He wasa skilful swimmer; he bore his 
burden safely to the shore, and returned to 
seek the other. It was not too late; all were 
saved. 

Need we pursue the story further? The ties 
which were already formed were but strengthen- 
ed by the new relation of deliverer and rescued. 
The home of Pauline became the home of Ralph, 
and the ample fortune left by her first husband 
served to their happi Often as they 
looked upon the little garden beneath the win- 
dow of that room, associated in the memory of 
both with days of hopes and regrets, did their 
hearts expand in gratitude to Him who had 
through so many vicissitudes, given them to 
each other. 








THAT JOINT SNAKE, 


i About that joint-snake, ‘thereby hangs a 
le.” 
“A ‘stranger’ was describing the wonderfe! 
powers of this ‘ pizing sarpint’ to a knot of in- 
dividuals congregated somewhere out west. 
They listened with open eyes and mouth agape 
with astonishment at the startling account. But 
the assurance that it could separate itself ‘ clean 
apart in five or six places, and come together 
again as slick a jiint as ever you sce,’ was a 
little too much to believe all at once. As a pub- 
lic speaker once remarked, they ‘ doubted fact,’ 
and intimated as much. 

“«That’s so, I’ve seen it,’ quietly remarked 
a very honest and innocent-looking hoosier, who 
stood by. 

“Sho! ye don’t say so! Tell us about it, 
wont ye?” exclaimed two or three in a breath. 

“Wall, I don’t mind tellin’,” said the hoosier, 
“Ye see, | was comin’ ‘long the edge of the 
poe one mornin’, down in Indyanner, when 
ust 1 know, I come across one of these ’ere j’int 
snakes, as they call ’em, @ great nice feiler, 
stretched out in the sun as pooty as ever you 
see. I didn’t scare him, but jest stepped back a 
little ways, and cut a saplin’ about four feet and 
a half long, and trimmed it out slick with my 
jack-knife. Thinks I, old feller, I’\l find out 
yon quick how many j’ints you got in yer. So 


stepped up kinder softly, and hit him a right | 





smart lick across the back, and by thunder og 


“Did he come apart? What did he do then ‘” | g¢rictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


asked the listeners, very much excited. 

“Why, he flew into more’n forty pieces! and 
I'll be doggoned if every darned one of ’em 
didn’t take nght after me!”’—Anickerboker. 





SPELLING WORDS MORE THAN ONE WAY, 


Several years ago, “ when the country was 
new,” Hon. Myrum Reynolds, of Wyoming 
county, enjoyed a a reputation as a success- 
ful pettifogger. e wasn't very well posted up 
either in ‘ book-larnin” or the learning of the 
laws ; but relied principally upon his own native 
tact and shrewdness—his stock of which has not 
failed him to this day. His great success creat- 
ed quite an active demand for his services. On 
one occasion he was pitted against a ‘ smart 
appearing ” well-dressed limb of the law from a 
neighboring village, who made considerable sport 
of a paper which Reynolds had submitted to the 
court, remarking among other things, that “ all 
law papers were required to be written in the 
English language, and that that one under con- 





sideration, from its bad spelling and penmanship, | 


ought, in fairness, therefore to be excluded.” 
‘‘Gen'l’men of the jury,’’ said Reynolds, when 
be summed up—and every word weighed a 
pound—“ the learned counsel on the other side 
finds fault with my ritin’ and spellin’ as though 
the merits of this case depen upon sich mat- 
ters! I’m agin lugging in any sich affairs, but 
I will say, aman must be a fool that can’t 
spell a word more than one way.” The jury sym- 
pathized with Judge Reynolds, and rendered a 
decision in favor of his client.— Oswego Herald. 


mishaps on the way, and at length arrives at the 
house of the poisoned patient. He finds all 
closed, not a light to be seen. He knocks furi- 
ously at the door, and at last a night-cap appears 
atthe chamber-window, and a woman's voice 
squeaks out: “ Who's there?” “The doctor, 
to be sure. You sent for him.” ‘0, it’s no 
matter, doctor, Ephraim’s better. We got a lit- 
tle kinder skeert; gin him laud’num and he 
slept kinder sound, but he’s woke up now.” 
‘How much did he swallow?’ “Only two 
draps! ’Taint hurt him none. Wonderful bad 
storm to-night.” doctor turns away, but- 
toning up his overcoat under his throat, to seck 
his home again, and tries to whistle away his 
mortification and anger, when the voice saluted 
him again: “Doctor, doctor?’ “ What do 
you want?’ “You haint a gwiing to charge 
nothin’ for this, are ye ?” 

One of the million and a half newsboys who 
vocalize in the streets here, went into the Fal- 
ton Market the other day, and looking for a 
few minutes to the face of a butcher there, re- 
marked to him: 

“Tsay, old vermilion face, do you know why 
you are like a benevolent old individual ?” 

“T don’t know, unless I feed the public.” 

“No you don’t. Do you give it up?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Because you are always engaged in beef- 
rending.”—New York Picayune. 


“My dear,” said an affectionate wife, “ what 


shall we have for dinner to-day?” “One of 


your smiles,” replied the husband; “I can dine 
on that every day.” ‘ But I can’t,” replied the 
wife. ‘Then take this;” and he gave hera 
kiss and went to his business. He returned to 
dinner. ‘ This is an excellent steak,” said he, 
“what did you pay for it?” ‘* Why, what you 
gave me this morning, to be sure,” replied the 
wife. ‘The deuce you did!” exclaimed he; 
‘then you shall have money next time you go to 
m: ” 

“ They’re the oncomfortablest set o’neighbors 
that ever yer knowed,” said Mrs. Sniggefrits. 
“One never gets a minit’s peace of ’em.” 

“ First, there’s our Tom a heaven’ stones and 
breakin’ in o’ windows. Then Joe, he’s alleys 
a callin’ on ’em names, an’ settin’ Grip at their 
heels when they come home from meetin’. 
And the critters out there in the pastur’, they’re 
everlastin’ over the bars inter their tater-patch. 

“ What will one think and nother, ]’m gettin’ 
pesky tried on ’em, and I shan’t feel a sixpen’s- 
orth o’ sorrer, if some fine day finds ’em a tod- 
ding’ back where they kem from.” 


PIL Sn 


During the Irish Rebellion, J. C. Beresford, 
Esq., a banker, and member for Dublin, ren- 
dered himself so very obnoxious to the rebels, in 
consequence of his vigilance im bringing them to 
inte pest that whenever they found any of his 

nk-notes in plundering a house, the cry was, 
“ By heaven, we'll ruin the rascal! We'll destroy 
every note of his we can find!” and they actu- 
ally destroyed, it is supposed, upwards of £20,000 
of his notes during the rebellion—a net profit to 
the banker. -: 

The illustrious maestro Rossini dined lately 
with a friend at the house of Madame P——, a 
lady of e income who conceals great avarice 
under a false show of liberality. The dinner 
was a very poor one. In the evening, when the 
hour for departure arrived, Madame P——thank- 
ed the great composer for the honor he had done 
her in accepting her invitation, and added: “I 
should be very ay a maestro, if you would 
dine with me again fore your departure from 
Paris.” ‘I will do so immediately, madame, 
if you wish,” replied Rossini, 


Up at Manchester, the other day, a party from 
Boston were examining the factory facilities and 
buildings, and among the rest the force pumps 
that threw water all over the premises. This 
was just as the girls were leaving work, and some 
of them got = wet. “ You are washing your 
girls, colonel?” said one of the y to the 
master of ceremonies. ‘“ Yes,” said he quickly, 
as the bell sounded for closing the work for the 
day ; “yes, and we are now ringing them out.” 


Neem 


Daring the retreat of the British troops :n 
Holland, while they were floundering through 
the mud in a part of the road uncommonly bad, 
acorps of the guards were much scattered, 
when the commanding officer called out to the 
men to form two deep. “ Blast me!” shouts a 
g dier b two of mud, “I 
am too deep already; I am up to my neck.” 





“ Aunty, I saw a gentleman in the hotel read- 
ing-room, busy with two volumes at once.” 

“Why, Charley, how was that ?” 

“ Aunty, he had a volume of Dickens in one 
hand, and a volume of smoke & comin’ out of 
his mouth.” 

“Naughty—naughty Charley.” 
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CHAPTER 


THE OLD MAN'S I 


Towanrns evening Rolin 
cot of Matthew Clyne, | 
sitting-room, and he found 
The fire upon the hearth » 
wide settee was empty. H 
no one was to be seen. He « 
upon Matthew, but he gain 
sinking heart he pushed of 
to the old mans bed-roorn 
poor fisherman stretched wy 

“Ha,” the youth attere: 
taken sick, and Belinda has 
Matthew—Matthow,”” he 
upon the old man's should 
Here—look up. It is I—' 
matter *” 

Matthew Clyne started : 
gazed vacantly about him. 

“No—no!” he uttered, 
“yon cannot have her! 
her. Leave my house at 
never be yours! Out, I se 

“Matthew Clyne! Mat 
to whom you are speakin 
you know me? Don't y 
coln 1” 

“ Rolin—Rolin Lineotn * 
man, rising to a sitting pos 

“Yes. Itis I. Whats 

The old man raised his! 
Rolin saw blood there, wh: 
discolored and clotted, jus 
He started forward and p! 
the spot, and he found a w: 

“How came this?” bh 
“ Have you fallen 1” 

Matthew Clyne gazed 
young man’s face, but yet 
His gaze was not fixed, bi 
ingless, as though bis thou, 
Rolin raised him further » 
position, and then examir 
his bead. It was a heavy 
was not fractured, and the 
some sortofa club. As & 
assured that the hurt was p 
ous, he tried once more & 
ledge of what had happene 
old man began to manifes 
reason. 

“ What has happened, } 
asked, sitting down by his 
placing his arm about his 
all this mean’ Have you 
Belinda gone for a doctor 

“ Belinda!” gasped Ma 
clasping his hands. “ Rol 

“Gone!” repeated the 
terror. “ Gone where t” 

“ Gone away forever! ¢ 
more than J] dared to tell, 
come and take ber!” 

“But who? Who came 
the love of mercy, Matthe 
mean 1” 

“ It's cold here, Rolio 
Why am I here’ Let's go 
fire.” 

“ The fire is gone out 
stonce. Only fret tell me 

“ Her father has taken he 

** Her father '” 

“ Yeo—her own father” 
“And you—ere—nut— 
yet what you say Bhe ty 

tor,” said Kolin 

“Bor the doctar’’ mer 
“Why should I want bim ' 

“ Vor thas wound on you 

Matthew put his haod uy 
intelhgeore passed over but 

Ahk, Kolin, they ounces 
would here proiected my 
where it ¢ warm, and 1 wi 

Ledim wee wlameot [rmsitec 
bes yes be cow that Uf be b 
fot the pout man be wheruid 


